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Tre STANDARD advocates the abolition of | 
ull taxes upon industry and the products of | 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upot 
lund values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various | 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- | 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. | 

We hold that to tax land values to their | 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of mature in 
which all living men have au equal right of. 


use, that it will compel every individual con- 


trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, iutemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept awiy. 





ONE TAX ENOUGH, 

One of the favorite arguments of wise 
men against the single tax is founded 
upon the assumption that the annual 
value of land alone is not large enough 
to pay all existing tuxes. This assump- 
tion was first brought forward to serve 
as au argument in England, with an air 
of triumph, which has seduced American 
philosophers into reliance upon the same 
theory. It was asserted, with the utmost 
confidence, that the whole rental of 
Great Britain would not suffice, within 
many millions of pounds, to pay the ex- 
isting annual taxes, national and local. 
This assertion was supported by a brist- 
ling array of figures, not in round auni- 
bers, but with an impressive detail, im- 
plying absolute accuracy. We need not 
imitate this accuracy, but may concede 
that the average British taxes for sev- 
eral years past (excluding, of course, 
postal and telegraph revenues, — etc.) 
have amounted to about £100,000,000 
sterling, of which about £25,000,000 were 
local tuxes. Mr. Mallock (“Property and 
Prowress,” p. 214) calls the total rental of 
land in Great Britain and TIveland £99,- 
000,000. Assuming his figures to be cor- 
rect, it would seem clear that the single 
tux on rent would exhaust all the rent 
and still fall short of the public needs by 
a million pounds per annum, 

Space would fail to enumerate all the 
professors, doctors of philosophy, editors 
and essayists, who have followed the same 
line of argument in America, and have 
triumphantly demonstrated, to their own 
satisfaction, that American ground rents 
could never sutlice to meet the necessary 
burdens of taxation. One example will 
suffice for all; and a quotation from Mr, 
Edward Atkinson’s article, in the Feb- 
ruary Forum, will cover all that has been 
said by any one on that side, He says: 

It is also probably an erreur to suppose that 
the present rental value of land, taken by it- 
self, including that somewhat indelinite fac- 
tor, the so-called “unearned increment,” eveu 
if it could all be couverted too public use in 
payment of taxes, would suflice to meet the 
necessury expenses of povernwment even for 
state, city and town purposes. For several 
years the assessors of the city of Buston, 
where the present valuation of land is very 
high, bave kept the valuation of land for the 
purpose of taxation separate from that of 
buildings and personal property. The valu- 
ation of the city for the year Ess was §764,- 
000,000, on Which aw tax is to be assessed of 
$10,000,000 for city, county and state purposes, 
wt the rate of $13.50 on each $1,000 worth of 
property. Land and buildings are assessed 
nearly if net quite up to the market value, 
Personal property is reached by the assessors 
of the city of Buston in larger measure than 
in any other city in the country. At the 
average of recent: years, the value of land is 
$53,000,000; of buildings and iniprovements, 
$20,000,000; Of person property, S201, G00, - 
OU, Jn order to raise $10,000,000 rey enue Lhe 
tax upon the whole must be St5.50 on each 
$1,000, If the assessment were made upen 
real estate, ineiuding land and buildings, the 
rate would be @17.75; or, makine allowance 
for abatemetts, @18.50, if assessed ou land 
value only, the assessment would be a Jittle 
over §30, allowing for abatemeats ubout §44, 
on each $1,000. It is doubtful if the rental 
now obtained by the owners of all the land of 








expenses of Lhe state and city, omilting whol- 
ly the amount required by the nation. It 
must be remembered that our untional taxes 
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Boston would more than meet the $10,000,000 


winonnt tow sum as large, if not larger, than | 


ull the state, county, city aud town taxes 
combined, 

A. close examination of all figures of 
this kind would disclose a great under val- 
uation of land, arising from the uniform 


held for speculative purposes, much lower 
than occupied land having precisely sim- 
ilar market value. But we should be so 
grateful to our opponents for condescend- 
ing to drop into figures of any kind as to 
accept their statistics without trouble- 
some criticism. For these figures, unjust 


as they are to the single tax theory, nev- | 


ertheless fully suffice to crush the argu- 
ment which they are brought forward to 
support. 

In computing the rent of land, for the 
purpose of economic science, we must 
always add to the rené actually received 
by the landlord the full amount of taves 
which are levied upon the land. 
the sum which would be available for 
tuxation, under the systen: of taxing land 
values. 

The proportion of British taxes which 
falls upon the land was officially stated in 
1865 at £28,000,000 sterling, and is cer- 
tainly no loss now. 
fall upon rent, amount to £4,000,000. 
Thus we must add £32,000,000 to the an- 
nual rental of £99,000.060, stated by M r. 


Mallock, making £131,000,000 in all, 
ugainst an annual taxation of £100,- 


000,000, leaving a surplus of rent over all 
taxation of €31,000,000 per annun. 

The people of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, therefore, if they should levy all 


existing taxes upon their landlords, 
but no more, would still leave these 


landlords in possession of an income of 
at least &150,000,000° a year, uw sum 


sufficient, in all probability, to induce | 
remain at home and kindly . 


them to 
attend to the collection of their trifling 
rents, 

Mr. Atkinson’s statistical problem is 
much more easily disposed of. His figures 
may be accepted unconditionally; al- 
though they almost certainly understate 
the value of the bare Jand. See what 
follows from them, 

It may be assumed with certainty that 
the assessors’ estimate of value is based 
upon the theory that the land will rent 
for at least five per cent net on that value. 
The annual rental value of mere land in 
Boston is, therefore, at least five per cent 
on $333,000,000, or $16,650,000, ‘The tax 
is now S050 per $1,000, or $4,500,000 on 
the land alone. Thus the rent which the 
land actually brings is 821,150,000) per 
annum, This is the basis upon which the 
single tax would be levied, 

The present amount of taxation in Bos- 
ton is, we are told, $10,000,000 per an- 


num, and Mr. Atkinson estimates the 
national taxes at as much more. But 
here he makes a serious mistake. The 


national taxes are, itis true, equal to all 
the state and municipal taxes combined; 
but cities are subject to heavy local bur- 
dens, Which make their share of local 
tuxation vastly greater than their share 
of national taxation could be, ven at 
the present wasteful rate of public ex- 
penditure, a direct tax of $300,000,000 
would suffice to cover all the wants of the 
federal government, \pportioned —ac- 
cording to population, as the constitu- 
tion requires, Boston's share would be a 
trifle aver $7 in the F1,000, or Fe, (0G, G00, 
Apportioned according to property, Bos- 
ton's share of the federal taxes might 
possibly reach $5,000,000, If the single 
tax should be adopted, without any 
change in the federal constitution, Boston 
landowners would pay, for all taxes, local 
wad national, only $12,000,000, out of 
theiy present rental of $21,000,000; leav- 


Og LSB, 


ing them in possession of the comfortable 
surplus of $9,000,000, But if the eonsti- 
tution should be amended, as it ought to 
be, soas to apportion taxes according to 
Wealth, instead of population, Boston 


_tandlords could still pay all the Boston 


» from 


tendency of assessors to rate vacant land, | respond to any special 


Tithes, which also: 
> 


i phones? 
That is | 


taxes and retain a surplus of $6,000,000 
per annuni This would keep the wolf 
their doors, and enable them to 
aut whieh the 
nation might have to make upon them, 
in time of war or other disaster, 

Thus far it has been assumed that the 
figures of the Boston assessors, upon 
which Mr. Atkinson relies, correctly 
represent the market value of all the 
property covered by them. As already 
pointed out, this is far too great a& con- 
cession; but still it is not at all necessary 
to retract it. Mr. Atkinson’s figures 
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ity to assist the cause of the singte tax, 
P sincerely reconimend all these members 
fo write at onee to Mr Atkinson, thank- 
ing him for the ereat serviee whieh he 
has rendered fo the cause, by his ate 
fempt to-criticise it in the Forum. Like 
the ancient prophet, it} may well be said 
to him by the modern Balaks:  “! ealled 
thee to curse mine enemies: and lot thou 
hast blessed them avlfovether” 
THOMAS G. SIPARMAN, 


“THE NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY." 
Phe literary editor of the New York 
on : ‘ 
Times, in a recent review of the new 


English translation of “Capital,” by Karl 


Marx, commends the service rendered by 


the great German writer in his bold at- 


show upon their face that he has omitted . 


from the estimate of land values in Bos- 
ton some items of immense importance. 
Where are railroads, telegraphs and tele- 
We may be perfectly certain 
that not one dollar has been estimated, 
under the name of ‘dand,” for the value 
of the privileges over land conferred by 
the state upon telegraphs, telephones and 
horse railroads, and not one dollar in ten 
for the real value of the privileges of 


tack on the received economic doctrine, 
and says that the blows thus “given to 
the old political economy, whose distine- 


_ live thought is the rights of property, 
have done much toward clearing the way 


for the new political economy, Whose dis- 
tinctive thought is the duties of property.” 


It is, of course, dithicult to say just what a 


man means by “the new political econ- 


-omy,” but T know of no system deserving 


steam railroads running into the 
city. No doubt the Boston assessors | 


would be astonished at the sugeestion 


that all these franchises come within 


of the advocates of the sinele tax, but 
also within the plain terms of the deci- 
sion of the New York court of appeals in 
the elevated railroad tax case, That court 
very properly decided that a railroad built 
in the air occupied land, just as truly as 


the name except the doctrines of Neary 
George, as expounded in “Prowress and 
Poverty.” The Vimes writer ‘certainly 
had these doctrines in his mind, for atter 
wluding to Marx's assumption that the 
“iron huw of wages? is inseparable from 


_ ay wage system, he says: ‘hor the niost 
the legal definition of land: but they cer: 
tainly do, not only within the meaning | 


if it had been laid on or underneath the | 


surface of the e¢round. Applying this 
perfectly sound principle to the railroad 
and telegraph franchises within the 


brilliant demonstration of the falsity of 
this ‘iron law of wages’ we are indebted 
to an American who is often accused of 
being aw socialist—-Mr Henry George.” 
Furthermore. his clear recognition of the 
essential difereuce between what is some-- 
times called “Ceoreeisme and state SO- 
Cialismy shows that the Times writer has” 
made a closer study of “Progress and 


' Poverty” than las been uitempted by 


limits of Boston, there can be ao doubt - 


that the land values appertaining to these 
franchises would be eagerly bid for at 


> 838,000,000 per annum, and that more than 


ce tee  * eR ecg ater woe ene 


nine-tenths of this sum is entirely over. 
looked by Mr. Atkinson, as well as by the 
assessors upon Whose authority he relies 
for the value of Boston land. Upon 
this basis, the annual value of all) privi- 
leves upon land alone, in Boston (in other 
words, the economic rent of Boston) 
amounts to $24,000,000 perannum. If the 
federal taxes were apportioned, as they 
would be under the present coustitution, 
according to population, all the taxes, 
national, state and local, collected in 
Boston, would amount to $12,000,000, — If 
such taxes were apportioned according to 
land values, they would amount to not 
more than $16,000,000, leaving, in the for- 
mer case, $12,000,000, but in the latter 
case $8,000,000 per annum, as a comfort- 
able margin, in the city of Boston alone, 
either for the profit of its landlords or for 
new tixation, so farias might be needed, 
to meet. increased expenses of govern- 
ment, 

This admirable object: lesson, so kindly 
furnished by Mr Atkinson, proves that 
the single tax would: not take more, at 
the utmost, than two-thirds of economic 
rent to defray all the expenses of all our 
governments, untess it should be purpose- 
lv increased, in order to absorb the whole; 
wcontingency notiat all likely to occur, 
for many years after the adoption of the 
system, if ever, Meanwhile, the land- 
lords themselves would gain great benefits 
from the new system; because it would 
release all their personal property and 
improvements from taxation; and most 
of them own as tnauech of these things as 
they own of land, 

T observe that a bureau of correspond- 
ence has been founded, the members of 
which are to write congratulatory letters 
to any one who publishes anything tend- 


most of those who criticise that work. 

If, however, tue ‘Times's writer does 
refer to the doctrines of Henry George as 
“The New Political hcouainy,” he is mis- 
taken in declaring that its distinctive 
thought is the “duties of property,” The 
distinguishing feature of “Provress and 
Poverty” is its directness and wecuracy 
of statement.  't discards fiction, and 
goes straight to the very heart of the 
actial fact in every instance. [tf does 
not, for an instant, aecept the absurd 
and confusing assumption that property 
isi sentient being capable of claiming 
rights and performing duties, It recog- 
nizes weallh as the result of the pplica- 
lion of human labor to natural Opportuni- 
ties, describes the processes of its crea 
lion, and institutes a simple and direct 
inquiry into the viehtful ownership of 
existing wealth, It next proceeds to a 
careful consideration of the conditions 
best adapted to insuring the generous 
production and equitable distribution of 
wealth in the future. It brushes aside all 
legal and other tictions that complicate 
or confuse the inquiry, and, going back 
to first principles and natural conditions, 
It vives fo the riddle of the aves an an- 
swer sostmple that, because of its sine 
plicity, the ofd school economists and the 
pupils of Wart Mars alike reject it. This 
is The New Political Meonomy” and its 
distinctive thought is not “the duties of 
property” bul “the rights of men.” 

And yet its simple statement of truth, 
Which but repeats, in the fulness of their 
meaning, the noblest phrases of our 
Declaration of Independence, is the suf. 
ficient answer to the problem with which 
the old political econoury has wrestled in. 
main for more than a century, The earth 
isttich enough to support in conifort the. 
Whole human race if all who are willing: 
to work are given access to the store 
house of nature, Tow to secure such 


access continuously for the future is a 
Vastly more important question than any. 
relating to the processes by which mane. 
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kind got ifs affairs into the wretched 
tangle in which we find them. If we can 
give a free, intelligent and industrious 
people continuous opportunity to apply 
their labor to those natural resources 
from which alone wealth ean be drawn 
we shall havesolved the “labor problem,” 
or “social question” so completely that 
unnatural inequalities will disappear with- 
out the aid of special Jegislation, and the 
bitterness of the present contest will be 
forgotten. “The New Political Economy” 
proposes to accomplish this simply by the 
recognition of obvious justice. 

Havin seen that wealth can only be 
created by the application of labor to 
that storehouse of nature, which it calls 
land, it next proceeds to ascertain to 
whom labor naturally belongs and to 
whom land naturally belongs. It there- 
upon acknowledges the right of labor to 
its own product, and awards to the com- 
munity rent—the price paid by individuals 
for access to the more desirable land. So 
far from denying the rights of property, 
“the New Political Economy” may justly 
claim that it, for the first time, draws pre- 
cisely and unmistakably the line between 
meum and tuum, It demands for each 
individual the full product of his individ- 
ual efforts applied to his exact share of 
the natural opportunities belonging 
equally to him and to all others, It de- 
nies to each and every individual), unless 
he shall obtain it by free and fair ex- 
change, any right whatever to the wealth 
created by others, cither as individuals 
or through their conscious or unconscious 
common effort. 


Having thus clearly laid down its 
principles it proposes to apply them by a 
process as simple and easy of compre- 
hension as the principles themselves. 
By means of the single tax it would re- 
store to the common treasury the rent 
charged individuals for the use of the 
commion property, too long seized and en- 
joyedbya few. By the samesimple expe- 
dient it would restore to all their equal 
right of access to natural opportunities, 
not forcibly or suddenly, but gradually, 
by removing all of those inducements 
that now lead men to seize and hold out 
of use such opportunities. There is noth- 
ing complicated about this, If the an- 
nual increase in land values is to be an- 
nually taken for public use by the tax col- 
lector, no man can make a profit by hold- 
ing land out of use. On the contrary, he 
would lose money by doing so, Under 
these circumstances no man will want 
more land than he can well and protita- 
bly use, and, since there is enough for 
all, no man will lack as much land as he 
really needs. Meanwhile, individuals 
having ceased to appropriate to them- 
selves the revenues belonging to the peo- 
ple asa whole, the community, enjoying 
its own, will cease to seize the property 
of individuals, and the whole cumbersome 
and unjust system of taxing lubor and its 
products must, of necessity, fall to the 
ground, 

This is the whole of it. ‘“‘The New 
Political Economy” does not seek to es- 
tablish any cumbersome system of law 
on Jaw and regulation on regulation. Its 
method is the repeal of old statutes 
rather than the enuctment of new ones, 
It does not seek to establish au new social 
system, but rather to conform the exist- 
ing system to natural law. In demand- 
ing that the people shall take through 
their government for common use those 
values that they create by their common 
effort, it also demands that the com. 
munity shall live within its means and be 
satisfied with its own and cease to thrust 
its hands into the pockets of individuals 
to take from them the products of their 
labor. It meuns equal justice, and it 
' actually makes taxation, so long the 
weapon of tyranny and means of spolia- 
tion, the instrument for drawing the true 
j line between that which of right belongs 
to the individual and that which of right 
belongs to all. 

But in thus demanding equal ard ex- 
act justice, “The New Political Economy” 
does not tend to exalt the conuuunity at 
the expense of the individual, nor to re- 
gard a human being as a mere cog in a 
vast machine called society, It is rather 



















disposed to reassert, with increased em- 
phasis and fuller meaning, the natural 
and inalienable right of each individual 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” So far from necessarily tending 
toward avast increase of those powers 
that ave, properly speaking, govern- 
mental powers, it offers rather the hope 
of their reduction beyond even Jefferson's 
dream—to w mere police power enforcing 
the single law, “thou shalt not steal.” 

It is true, that in contemplating the 
abuses that have grown up through farm- 
ing out governmental powers to corpora 
tions that use them to promote the en- 
richment of individuals, it has seemed 
to some advocates of “The New Political 
Economy” that it may be necessary to 
make organized government the agency 
for carrying on some species of business 
that can now only be carried on by its 
aid and through the use of public 
property. Thatthe present system strad- 
dles in a most confusing way the line 
that divides individual rights from pub- 
lic rights is clear, and it must be amended. 
No number of citizens less than all 
should be armed with such tremen- 
dous powers as the right of eminent do- 
main or the taxing power, and yet with- 
out the exercise of one or both these powers 
railways, telegraph lines, water works, gas 
works, banks of issue, and perhaps a few 
other public enterprises, cannot be estab- 
lished and maintained. Precisely how 
the present vicious system of farming out 
sovernmental powers to a fraction of the 
people for these purposes can be stopped 
without requiring the government to take 
complete control of such enterprises is 
not yet clear, though, so far as railways 
wre concerned, it is quite possible that a 
return to the old system of public control 
of the people’s highways might be brought 
about without necessarily involving gov- 
ernmental operation of the roads. Such 
questions, however, are purely questions 
of convenience. The necessity for some 
exercise of governmental power in order 
that such institutions shall exist being 
granted by all, the question of the extent 
of that exercise is a matter of detail and 
not of principle. No argument can be 
made against the governmental control 
of public works that would not be even 
more effective against the maintenance of 
post offices and public schools. If it 
pleases men to call such asystem ‘‘social- 
ism” then those indulging the fancy must 
confess that all civilized peoples are irre- 
trievably committed to socialism. 

But the word used in this sense has a 
very different meaning from the same 
word when used by the disciples of Karl 
Marx. As used by the latter, it means, 
with more or less distinctness, the deliber- 
ate subordination of the individual to the 
mass, and the construction of a vast ma- 
chine for the purpose of collectively carry- 
ing on the most important branches of 
production. This is not only not in accord 
with the basic idea of ‘‘The New Political 
Economy,” but diametrically opposed 
to it. State socialism laughs to scorn 
the title of the individual, as against 
society, to whatsoever he may produce; 
and it would not tolerate the argument 
that the many have no moral right to 
take for their own benefit that which the 
individual has produced by his own labor 
under just conditions of access to natural 
opportunities. However pure its mo- 
tives, however noble its aims, it is folly 
to pretend that state socialism does not 
directly antagonize that spirit of individ- 
ualism, or personal liberty, which ani- 
mated the utterances of Jefferson and 
Paine, and which finds its extreme ex- 
pression to-day in philosophic anarchy, 

But though “The New Political Econo- 
my” rejects state socialism, it does not 
therefore attempt to put bounds on the 
possibilities of co-operative and associated 
effort in the future. Just as the right 
to life involves the right of access to the 
opportunities to earn a living, so does the 
right to liberty involve the iight to 
voluntary ussociation, No man can pre- 
dict and no imagination can picture the 
possibilities of free association and in- 
telligent co-operation by a race of men, 
free indeed, and occupying the fairest and 
richest portion of the earth's surface, at a 
period when invention and discovery seem 


possible future of our race, 


among men of their own trades by means 


the various means which have been pro- 
posed to improve the condition of the 














but fairly to have begun. ‘The New 
Political Economy” has, however, 
no need to call prophecy or imugi- 
nation to its aid. It deals with 
facts. It points out the laws of pro- 
duction and distribution and plants itself 
firmly on natural rights of property, ob- 
vious to every unperverted mind. It is 
at once common sense and sound ethics. 


It clearly indicates the source of existing 
evils and points out the remedy, Its de- 


mand is first truth, and then justice. 
This demand once complied with, it can 


safely leave to the imagination of its vo- 


taries the painting of the picture of the 
It can safely 
and women, 


trust emancipated men 


blest with the comfort and security that 


will then be wilhin the reach of all, to 
manage their own affairs without the ad- 
vice or direction of the generation that 
now lives enslaved by ignorance and 
greed under conditions that professedly 


learned men have defended as inevitable, 


or even desirable, and sought to formu- 
late into a “dismal science” which, when 
it takes its place in the lumber room of 
the past, will be labeled “The Old Polit- 
ical Economy.” Wu. T. CROASDALE, 
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TO TRADES UNIONS, FROM A UNION. 
OFFICER. 

The success of Mr. George's lecture un- 
der the auspices of the printers of Boston 
has encouraged me to believe that a good 
deal might be done for the cause of the 
single tax by trades unionists working 


of public meetings. I understand that 
the course of lectures in Boston of which 
Mr. George’s was one is being conducted 
by acommittee appointed by the typo- 
graphical union. I would not go so far 
as to ask the trades unions to stand re- 
sponsible for the expenses of a lecture 
course, nor would I care to inflict upon 
the members of a union a so-called edu- 
cational course embracing expositions of 


workers. But I would like to sce mem- 
bers of unions who believe in the single 
tax do something to cause an agitation 
of the doctrine among their fellow mem- 
bers, 

Here in New York, the various branches 
of the printing business give employment 
to many thousand workers. There are 
about four thousand compositors, and 
when the pressmen, feeders, stereotypers, 
type founders and book binders are added, 
we have a very large body of men in a 
business the different parts of which 
have a close relation to one another. My 
idea would be to form some kind of an 
association of single tax men from all 
these branches of the trade—neither a po- 
litical body nor a union, but a loose or- 
ganization fer the purpose of bringing 
members and their fellow workers to- 
gether to talk over the single tax and 
have it explained by competent speakers. 
The workingman is just now very shy of 
the labor politician. If, however, work- 
ingmen are not asked to join a political 
organization, but are invited to do noth- 
ing more than to come toa meeting and 
hear what is the single tax remedy for all 
working people's wrongs, and ask ques- 
tions about it if they wish to, they must 
be very shy, indeed, if they refuse to at- 
tend. 

The men who are accustomed to talk at 
union meetings and perform committee 
work for their unions are generally known 
in every branch of their trade. In tie 
printing business such men are usually of 
good character and they do not part with 
their reputations easily. A series of meet- 
ings held under the management of such 
well known men would attract attention 
not only in our trade but in many others 
in New York and elsewhere. 

The attitude to be taken by such a com- 
mittee would by no means be that of an- 
tagonism to the trades union, It would 
be, that a trades union is a means of in- 
creasing wages on some occasions and 
preventing them from falling on others, 
but that as workingmen and citizens they 
see something else, some other means, by 
which wages can be permanently in- 
creased, The unemployed man is the one 
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who sets the scale of wages in all trades, 
and we single tax men know how to give 
the unemployed man work, Moreover 
we know how, as consumers, we would 
profit were the taxes taken olf the things 
we eat and wear. 














Ithink it would have a greater effect 
to hold meetings of fellow tradesmen to 
discuss the single tax than to make them 
general meetings for all workingmen. 
People in the same business understand 
one another better, and as I have said, 
know one anotier better, than men can 
who work at different callings. If I hear 
a manin my trade talk on a public ques- 
tion I know pretty nearly what value to 
put on his words. The speaker, also, feels 
freer and can speak with greater force and 
employ better illustrations, when talking 
to men using the same tools and knowing 
the same technical language as himself, 
than when speaking tostrangers. In the 
printing business the men who hold single 
tax views will command the respectof the - 
trade, 

I have no hope that such meetings will 
filllarge halls or make a great show of 
the number of printers holding single tax 
views. There is much in the state of 
things in the printing: business against 
counting on such results. For example, 
if a meeting is to be held in the evening, 
but few of the morning newspaper men, 
whoinall number several thousand, could - 
attend, as they work at night. If in the 
day time, the book trade and evening 
newspapers could not send many inem- 
bers. If on Sunday, men then want a 
holiday, and, besides, those active in union 
work, or in benefit societies and the like, 
may be kept away by other meetings, 

This leads me to say, that it is not 
fair to assume, as is sometimes done, 
that workinemen Jo not take an in- 
terest in public matters. What time 
have they to do so? The man who is 
at work at 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and stops atGin the evening, and 
then takes up a Sunday or two or even 
three in a month in connection with 
societies through which he hopes to keep 


(up his wages or turn io a few dollars ia 
‘case of sickness or death—is he in a posi- 


tion to take hold of a reform and push it 
before the public? The best he can do 
generally is to gain somehow the right 
ideas and spread them among the men 
who work with him. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are always men enough out of 
work to swell the crowd somewhat at 
meetings. 

What Ido hope for is to excite an in- 
terest in the single tux in each trade and 
to have men qualify themselves to answer 
the questions that are nuw being asked 
about it from day to day wherever work. 
ingmen find themselves together. From 
the stage of understanding the single tax 
members of a union could go on and try 
to have the idea embodied in the scheme 
of theirunion. Recognizing the good that 
does undoubtedly flow from their union, 
they could also attirm in its constitution 
that the single tax would so greatly im- 
prove conditions generally that it would 
be their duty to promete its cause through 
the union. I have been convinced of this 
myself, and I believe it is possible to con- 
vince also our fellow trades unionists b: 
constantly placing before them the truth. 
of the single tux. 

I believe that enthusiasm for our ideas 
could soon be spread through local trades 
unions, If successful in New York, meet- 
ings of the same kind could be promoted 
elsewhere in the country, 

EVERETT GLACKIN. 
aS eee See 


The Celentials’ Pewision. 
Chicago Leader. ; 

Jo thie Slenate of thle Unlited Slates We, 
lesidents of the clity of Cliclaglo, ullee same 
hkee Melican man, slend our elonglatuln- 
tlions to luur lexeucies, aud our players tht 
you will glantee to Chlinuman allee saince 
blountee to slugar mauee and tlooth pullees. 
Chiinainan washee washee vely muchee 
slirtee, and makee Mellican man heap clean, 
Chiinanan Wantee allee samee plotlection 
likee Mellicun man. Plotieetlion makee 
Mellican mun heap richee, Clhimaman wantee 
getrichee. Chiinaman no care if he gettce 
blountee, tlax or dlawbackee, like Lonamas 
kee, allee samee clash comee, 


AH Sing, Yu Say, 
BILLY May, Song SING, 
Jouny Fanw, Eu. Sona, 


And heapee more allee samee, 





























March 238, 1889. 
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HENRY GEORGE IN ENGLAND. 





Tho Single Tax Campnutieon There Atcruct= 
fig (lreat Attention. 

The following cablegrams received by the 
daily press speak fur themselves: 
New York Telegram, 

Loxpvon, March 18.—The certainty that the 
land theories of Ilenry George are attract- 
ing widespread attention in England just now 
and are being studied toan extent hitherto past 
belief is abundantly manifested by the fact 
that the geutlemun is being courted, feted 
und consultcd to a degree that would turu 
the head of a man of less perfect mental bal- 
unce. Since bis arrival here Mr. George has 
been sourht out by meu who a few years agu 
would have felt ashamed to jneur the sus- 
picion that they had ever wasted suflicient 
time to read his book, not to speak of giving 
serious consideration to his ideas, and there 
isu well founded suspicion abroad that sev- 
eral of the leading members of the new Lon- 
don county council huve a decided Jeaning 
toward the practical application of bis Cheo- 
ries to the future disposition of municipal 
lands. 

Another unmistakable proof of the hold 
which Mr. George hassecured upon the popu- 
lar miud is furnished by the fact that the 
Titnes has deeined it necessary to denounce 
two members of parliament who dared to 
siguify by their presence at w reception to 
Mr. George by the radical clubs Saturday 
evening, ut least their appreciation of his ex- 
ceptional abilities. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. 
George’s “Progress und Poverty” was pub- 
lished in its first edition, the Vitines com- 
plimented the author by reviewing the work 
to the cxteut of a page. Upon this oecasion 
the paper remarked that, although it was 
forced to dissent frum the doctrines laid down 
by the writer, it was impelled to admit that 
the work was one of the most important of 
the ceutury, adding that upon some future 
occasion Mr. George would have to be 
“reckoned with.” 

Muanifestly the Times has reached the be- 
lief that the time bas arrived when Mr. 
George should be “reckoned with,” and the 
suspicion is abroud that the paper’s preseut 
attitude in the mutter indicates that the cou- 
servatives are becoming alarmed at the 
growth of the single tax upostle’s popularity 
in Knvland, and are prepuring to counteract 
it by disciplining such public men us exhibit 
the courage of their ccuvictious by extending 
the hand of welcome to men wio prefer 
seeing things as they are to lookiug at tbe 
through the refracted leus of voryism. 





The Two M. P.’s the ‘Times’? Names. 
New York Sun, 

Lonpon, March 18.—The Times attacks 
Messrs. Cremer and Clark, radical members 
of parliament, fortjoining with the radical 
clubs in the welcotne to Heary George ou 
Saturday. The Times says: “Mr. George's 
doctrines come us near spoliation as muy thing 
that has been proposed by a manu witha 
character to lose since the French revolution. 
Men like Mr. Cremer wish to apply the opera- 
tious of the Irish leaguers to England, Seot- 
land und Wales.” 





In Rev. Stopford Brooke's Pulpit. 
New York World, 

Loxpon, March 16.—Mr. Henry George has 
been inaking land tax speeches all the week, 
principally uuder the auspices of the London 
preachers, To-morrow (Sunday) he occupies 
the pulpit of the Rev. Stoprord Brooke, which 
has never before been filled by au itinerant 
layman. ; 





A Big Meeting at Cumborvell, 
~ New York Star, : 
Lonpon, March 13.—Henry George deliv- 
ered u lecture at Camberwell to-night before 
a large and extremely enthusiastic audience. 
His hearers plied him with questions, all of 
which were manifestly answered satislae- 
‘torily, lt is noticeable that each of Mr. 
George's successive visits to Euuland is «t- 
tended by au large increase of interest iu his 
theories. 








A Significuut Victory lu England, 
The fierce strugele for the parliamentary 
representation of Kennington, an important 
| istrict of London, has just ended in the elee- 
tion of the Jiberal Beaufoy over the tory 
Beresford-Hope by the good majority of 620 
inatotal vote of 7,500 Beaufoy is pledued 
to the taxation of ground rents, aud holds 
other radical views. He said after the elee- 
tion, that in bis opinion uo liberal success is 
possiblein London unless a strung line of su- 
eial questions is tucked on to home rule, This 
district has returued a tory for the past two 
elections by a pronounced majority, aud this 
year the conservatives exerted themse yes to 
the utmost, titled aristocrats even lending 
their carriages to carry tury voters to the 
polls, 


eee 





In a Nutehbell. 
New York Press, March 3 


The democratic party is committs:t to a 
free trade policy, and is opposed to the re- 
duction or wbolition of the internal revenue. 





eamnael 


wo Ripe Cuues, 
Rochester Post-Egpress. 

Henry George thinks that the times re 
ripe for his appearance iu Eugland, The times 
were certainly ripe for bis departure from the 
United States | 








THE STANDARD. 
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WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY. 


Henry George is safely on the other side 
once more, It would be a thoroughly agree- 
able thing to the Ainerican people ifurrange- 
ments could be made for hit to stay there, 
His Inud heresies are working incalculable 
injuries.—New port, R, T., Observer. 


Henry George is in big luck in England. | 


The London Times is jumping on him with all 
four of its feet.—[New York Press. 

Henry George seems to be making a great 
stir in Hnelaud, Tenry should beware. The 
kinship between stirabout and soup is peril- 
ously close.—-[New York World. 

Another subject, of rapidly growing inter- 
est, is that of the single tux. A set debate on 
this theme would be extremely interesting, if 
honorable senators would previously take the 
pains te vead upon the question.—St, Louis 
Western Building Association Journal. 

Tt is suggested that Oklahoma be opened 
to settlement on Henry George's plan. If the 
single tax scheme works well there it) might 
find favor in other new localities under uw sort 
of local option law permitting communities to 
try it.—Cincinnati Evening Post. 

It is only a question of time when Ienry 
George's principles will make a telling ten- 
strike that will do away with the deviltry of 
tuxution that uow prevails.--St. Louis New 
Order, 

Itisa good protection theory that if you 
want to discourage anything tax it. We 
want lo discourage land speculation.—Tilford, 
Dak., Times. 

Henry Georgeis in Ingland again, whoop- 
ing things up for his single tax on Jand val- 
ues, aud seems to be creating a great deal of 
enthusiasm. Jf he could) manage to make 
the Irish landlords tremble alone with their 
Fuglish brethren, perliaps they would give 
Baliour a hint tolet up on the poor peasantry. 
—[Buston Globe. 

The reported gold discoveries in Lower 
Californin, As speculators have lately se- 
cured possessivu of vast traets of the almost 
worthless lauds there, it may be suspected 
that the inen who don’t dig for gold will have 
the most of if. —St. Paul Globe. 

The best picce of laad God ever made, a 
thousand miles from any cummnnity, is abso- 
lutely worthless, But let people gather in 
around that laud and it becomes valuable, 
wlthough its “owner” should never expend a 
particle of labor upon it.—Tilford, Duk., 
Times. 

We know but one means whereby men who 
earn their living by the sweat of the brow— 
and they are in the majority in Conuda—can 
have their remuneration increased by the 
agency of the government, und that is by 
taking off the taxes on neeessaries of Jife 
Which press su heavily upon them.—Huamilton, 
Ont., Times, 

Let no farmer or laborer be deceived by 
denunciations of the single tax; for they have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by its 
adoption, It is fast growing in favor allover 
the east, and it will be the burning issue in 
politics in Jess than ten years,—Portland, Ore., 
Pacitie Parmer. 

Henry George is in London. He took his 
single tux idea with him and expects to place 
large blocks of it iu fuglish craniuins. If 
there is any people on the globe’s face that 
has cause to accept Mr. George's plan it is the 
Britisb. The progress of his workon the other 
side will be watched with considerable iuter- 
est by a large number of Americaus upon 
Whom the single tax theory seems to have 
taken a tirm botd.—([Chicagu Mail. 








Concert of the Munier Vocal Gniou. 


The first publie concert of the Munier Vo- 
eal Union will be given in Chiekering hall on 
Monday evening, Mareh 283. This musical 
society is directed and muapaged by Mrs, 
Agatha Munier-Atkins, formerly directress 
of the Concordia eborus, which worked so 
zealuusly in the single tax cause a year cr so 
avo, and itis to be hoped that a goodly num- 
ber of those identilied with the same cause 
will, by their attendance, help to make the 
concert a suecess. The Union bas had loug 
aud careful training uuder its most compe- 
tent leader, and should give an cijoyable 
entertainmeut. 





Something to Do. 

The letter writing corps has now some 
hundreds of members. For information con- 
cerniog its proposed work, address 

J, W. SULLIVAN, 
STANDARD Office, New York, 


American Uinabor is Protected” and Pauper 
Labor Employed, 
Cleveland Plath Deuler, 


dbis worthy of remark that not one of the 


frayments of the exploded boiler at the 
Cleveland rolling mills a few daysuageo struck 
in Amerioan, : 


ee 


Let the Democrats Hope So. 
Naw York Star, 

If the Tribune doesn’t look out the Sur will 
become General Harrison's personal organ. 
It haslong been shaping its course toward 
the republican party. 


AO nm ae ere ee ee eee eee “hag 


Good Protection Doctrive, 
Urookivn Ciuizen, 
Phe coal barons of Pennsylvania compel the 
Miners to pay Fou keg fur powder, although 
the market price is only $1.40. 


ctibeie aeitguntemabeunan 


He Wae Kailed by Duuy Demacrate, 
New York Sun. 
And prebably Cleveland will not forget 
are he was not re-elected by democratic 
yotes 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


Remarkable Resolutions 
of the South Wates Liberal Assectation 
—A Revolt at st. Mifda—The English 
Koaights of Labor Stand Squurely on the 
Siugte Pux—-An Exposition of thein Prine 
ciples. 

Depvey, Birmingham, England.—It is diM- 
cult to keep pace with the developments of 
opinion in this country, but it would really 
seein asif the principles of “Progress and 
Poverty” were likely to push aside all ball 
measures, Ib will be remembered. that Mr. 
George remarked to the audience which wel- 
comed hin bome to New York but a short 
tineago, thatthe principle of the taxation 
of Jand values would enter the sphere of 
practical polities in England throuch the dis- 
cussions. Which would be certain ty arise on 
the question of the taxation of pround rents. 
It is remarkable that the first public associ: 
ation of the two things in connection with a 
liberal association should bave oecurred in 
Wauates, In Birminghain, on the oceusion of 
the annual meetiny of the National feder- 


at the Meeting 


ation of liberal assuciations, the taxation of 


ground rents was adupted asa plank in the 
liberal platform. At Swansea, on February 
18. the annual mecting of the council of the 
South Wales liberal federation was held, and 
one of the resolutions passed called for lecis- 
lation on the taxation of ‘4rround rents and 
values and mineral royalties.” The resolu- 
tion deuling with these questions was sec- 
onded by W. Pritebard Morgau, M. P. This 
gentleman does not appear to bave quite 
seen the cat, but he said it was very uusiatis- 
factory to lind that the development of the 
mineral wealth of the mountains of Wales 
was retarded by the taxing, not of the profits 
that were made by the owners of a mine, 
but of the cross products of those who worked 
it. Personally, be declared be could influence 
immense capital to work the mineral re- 
sources of South Wales if he only had fair 
play, but they did not get it, owing to the 
great dificultics that were being constantly 
thrust in the way. He would, however, 
bring the subject of royalties and the de- 
velopment of the waste crown lands of Wales 
before parliament, and claimed the support 
of his Welsb parliamentary colleagues in de- 
veloping the resources of the country. 

This sort of speaking is becoming inecreas- 
ingly common. There were about a dozen 
members of parliament present at this Swun- 
sea mecting, 

In Scotland, too, the good work goes on. 
It seems there isa revolt in St. Nilda—but. it 
is against the minister. Accordipgly, one Mac- 
Aodh, w siguature that will reveal to a good 
many of your Irish readers a man who has 
had a good deal to do with the making of 
history iu the land o? cakes, has written to 
the papers tosay that he has been looking 
fur wa revolt in St. Milda for seven years, He 
Says: 

However much the outside world may for- 
ret the inhabitants of this lonely isle, the 
St. Kildeanus cuu always depend upon being 
visited by at least oue gentleman, who has 
not allowed a single year to puss without re- 
newline his acquaintance with them—viz; Mr. 
Muekenzie, the factor of the gentleman who 
isthe absolute owner of that remote rock. 
He proceeds at least once a@ yeur in his yacut 
louded with ballast, and returus with it to 
Dunvegan loaded with wool, tweed, feathers 
anc fish, and other products of the people's 
indusiry., Any oue who visits the Dunveeoan 
vost Oftice will find ample food for reflection. 
T known not whatthe worth of the islaud may 
be, but the cost of making a harbor would be 
amere baugatelle deducted from the value of 
the cargo taken annually by Abr. Muackeuzie. 
In 1885, the year that charity stepped in to 
save the peopte froin death by starvation, L 
withessed in the store of this energetic geutle- 
mun bules of wool, webs of cloth, aud baus of 
feutbers, and an euormeus pile of dried fish, 
being the payment in-kin’ "or reut due tu 
Macheod of MacLeod. lust wd of revoltitie 
from Mr. Mackay, theminister, I should have 
been better pleased to hear thut the islanders 
had revulted from their laird. 

It is by pungent little letters sucn as this 
that the vision of the cut is revealed to people 
as much as by the most elaborate speeches. 

Turniug to Muglaund, it will ng doubt interest 
many friends in Atnerica to know that the 
progress made by the Suights of Labor in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham has cuused the 
lending tory newspapers in these parts to 
publish a series of articles in reference tu the 


organization, The last article tukes the 
forin of ap interview with wo pentleman 


in the neighborhood of Birmingham who 
ig said to-be a sympathizer with the order, 
This gentleman is asked by the writer of the 
urticles to set forth what the Kagtlish Kaights 
ceneraully regard as their objects and methods, 
aud in reply he sets fourth those portions of the 
preamble which are regarded us essential and 
applicable to. Kugland, and the interview 
shows that so far as the order in this country 
is concerned it is in substantial sympathy 
with Henry George upon the land question. 
Here is au extract from the interview: 

As to the taxation to their full value of all 
lands now held for speculative purposes, 
Euglish Kuights would probably put the mat- 
ter in this way—they would ust fur such uw 
tux on lund values as would relieve the coun- 
try fromall other forms of tuxatiou. There 
is ayreemenut as to the necessity for facilita- 
tings the administration of justice, and the 
“adoption of measures providing for the 
health and safety of those eugaged ino miu. 
ing, manufacturiug, and building industries, 
and for indemmilleation to those engaged 
therein for injuries received through lack of 
necessary salezuards,” Ib is a strony point 


with the order thut “laws should be cuucted 
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io een cme Hanetsinme 


providing for arbitration between employers 





om earner Senegal ter nat 





nnd employed, and to enforee the des 
eiion oof the arbitrators’ Bat there 
Would be, no doubt, very considerable 


difYerenee of opinion on the suecested pro- 

hibition by Taw of the employment of children 

ttuder fifteen vears of ace, and the necessity 

fora graduated ime@ome tax would disappear 

before a tax on dand values There would be 

wrreement upou the acquisition of telephones 

avid radlroads by the state, and: upot the vols 

untary establishinent of Go-aperative institu 

tions Fach as Would tend to suporscda the exe 

isting forurof industriatorentniaation, There 

is perfect agreement also: upon the justice of 

the demand for equal pay for equar work by 

both sexes; but there is not the same unuue 

imity with regard tothe proposal te pain some 

of the benetits of labor saving machtuery by a 

eradual reduction of the hours of labor to 

eight per day. or example, my own view is 

that to lamit the working diay to eight hours 

would not neeessarily secure to the workers 

uny preater share of the beuetits of labor 

suving machinery than they obtain at present. 

Thold that the taxation of land values would 

do (hat, because it would increase the demand 
for tabor. With reeurd.te the lindl arucle of 

the preamble, viz, To persuade crployers 
toucree tu arbitrate all ditferenees which may 
arise between Lem and their curployves, in or- 
der thatthe bonds of syimpatity between them 
may be strengthened, and that stiikes ianay 
be rendered Unnecessary,” there is, weain, 
the most perfect agreement. This is, indeed, 
the strong point of the Order; forthe Knights, 
of Gabor are not socialists. They do uot look 
upon employers as cucinies. They do uot re- 
gard capital as an cnemy of labor, nora ecap- 
italist asa monster of iniquity. They think 
that as things goa larger share of the total 
product of labor and capital goes to capital 
than is absolutely just, Gat this is not neces: 
sarily the fault of the capitalist, but is rather 
the fault of the systems wiielh mitkes litd— 
tee field of Jabor--private property, and thug 
limits whatis kpown as the margin of pro- 
duction, Accordingly the Knights of Labor 
Jouk upon capital in its true sense, viz, 
as wealth deveted to the production of 
more wealth Capital is the clild, or ser- 
vant, or assistant of labor, in) truth, aud 
there is, therefore, Ho necessary wutiaconlsm 
between labor and capital But aud monop- 
oly Limits the margin of production aud the 
opportunity to dabor, and accordingly with 
the growth of population, and. the displace- 
mentvof labor by improvements in inachinery, 
there comes an aliost sivare Compelitigu— 
and hence disputes between employer and 
employed ensue. Lhese the order sceks tu ad- 
just by all possible conciliatory means pend- 
Inge the time for whieh its members work and 
wait—when the monopoly of jand shall be 
broken down (as it would) be by the tax on 
land vielues) and the tiargin of production so 
extended aud the opportunity to labor so ene 
larged that the competition between workers 
for a bare subsistence would) cease, aud a 
cuinpetition for labor take its place. 

It is plain that the order on this side could 
not hope to succeed if it were a mere copy of 
the order in America in uvessential details. 
Revard must be had to the circumstances of 
Kuglhaiud, which in some tinportiut particue 
lurs difer froan those of America. 

Asw further indication of the progress that 
is being made Limay mention that in the quite 
recent election of the sebool board for West 
Brunswick aw representative of tie order ub- 
tuined aw seat without Opposition, Au clec« 
tion Look pliuce for the county council a few 
days azo in the Southwick district, and the 
Rev. Traver Sherivek, Who stood us the cau« 
didate of the order, was also elected without 
oppesiiivn, HaAnoup RYLETT. | 
Our Scottish Co-Workern-A Tithed Cone 

Voerl. 

The fourth annual report of the Scottish 
land restoration league has au interestiag ac- 
count of the work of the past year. The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from the report: 

The proofs that the liberal party is approx 
Itnitioy bo the views of raciew! land reforms 
ers are perhaps mere patent in Bridteton 
thin iu other locatities, We have space for 
only ooewof these proofs, but this one is nota- 
ble Sie Georae Trevelyau, the purtiniiente 
ary representative for the division, lias ad- 
dressed four letters to the seeretacy of our 
eastern branch. Ou the 26th of March Sir 
George, asking for a complete set of our 
publications with revard to taxing peound 
values, ete, wrote, “what To have seen of 
them is very valuable,” and forwarded a 
contribution of £5 toward the expenses of 
the league, Which has given the puble much 
valuable information” Ou the 2Uchof March 


he reminds the sSeeretury of our eastern 
brapeh oof a promise of | keeping hin 
posted up as time poes on dn tis third: 


letter, dated April 6, Sir George writes: 
“Foun extrenic:y oblered to you fur your 
mosh ductd menmorindan, for that itas, theueh 
you have condensed ite into ale tee” la his 
atest letter of the ITth April, Sire George ts 
“cotling waitin on the question of the equal 
tuxation of grotud values, which appears to 
ine the first shape ia whieh reef tothe tax 
payer should eome  Qur eastern frieuds 
have taken a protumgent part inthe movement 
fur extending the taxation of preund values 
to our tnunieipablity. Phey induced Buailia 
Thotuson to move in the Glasvow town oun 
cil for the introduction of a clause iu the 
furtheoming police bil fur Seotlaud,  eme 
powering inunictpulities to tux local ground 
vilues fur inunieipal purpeses, 


The Square Issue, 


Following clasely in line with the declara- 
tion of the Chicuyo platfort, President ure 
rison would desire tu make provechonists and 
free traders the two ereau parties of, the ge 
mediate future—{Woodstock, N. b., Press, 

Now the issue js fairly put, und parties — 
Must divide onthe principles of a probectiye 
tarilY until such time us a decision is reached: 


on the issue of protection aud free trader A 


LWovodstuck, N, B, Press 






































forming a lecture bureau. 
~fund to defray expenses of speakers and 1 


sentatives by a vote of 63 to 1s, 





SINGLE TAX MEETINGS. 


Reports From Various Points Throughout 


the Country. 


The Single tax club of Flushing held a meet- 
ing in Free library rocin on Wednesday, the 
6th inst, and completed the ndeption of con- 
stitution and by laws, 
C. Beard, presidents Ed. Richardson,’ viee- 
president; J. F. Connors, seerctary: Theodore 
E. Lane, treasurer; Henry Fe Stabmer, li- 
brarian, Mr. A. M. Molina addressed. the 
club, comparing the. different schools of po- 
litical economy. The dues’ of the club are 
twenty-five cents a month, and all persons in 
the vicinity juterested in the single tax, Jim- 
ited or unlimited.areiuvited tuattend its meet- 
ings. Those opposed to the: single tax ure 
juvited to call and show the members the er- 
ror of their way. , 

The Mansfield, Obie, Single tax club organ- 
ized March t. 
bers. Dr. T. G. Bristor, chairman, aud W. d. 
Huggins, secretary. 

All single tax men in the state of Missouri 
are requested to send their nates and ad- 
dresses to Benjamin 5. Blooin, secretary St. 
Louis single tux league, 919 Olive strect, 
room 38, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Bloom writes, 
under date of the I4th inst.: “The St. Louis 
single tax league held ‘the most interesting 
meeting since its organization Jast Tuesday 
night. After routine business had been 
finished Mr. Darby coutinued the reading of 
‘Progress and Poverty,’ chapter 2. ‘The 
Meaning of the Terms,’ being the subject for: 
the ‘evening. Professor Will Schuy!ter had 
volunteered to make the explanations and 
auswer questions. A ereat deal of discus- 
sion ensued whev the slavery question was 
sprung, and the question of cumpensation 
eame up. Professor Schuyler pointed out 
very lucidly how closely the slavery ques- 
tion was connected with the laud questicn, 
but when one came to apply compensation 
the ‘blackest republican’ would claim to-day, 
except he wus a single tax man, that the 
slaveholders ought to’ have been compen- 
sated.” : 


P. H. Carroll writes from Lewisburg, Tenn. : 


— “We are still working away Jo Nashville. Lam 


this month out on aw business trip dropping 
siugle tux seed in all the towns [stopin. In 
Frauklio, Tenu., called on Judge Cook and 
found him an out and out free trade man, 
and he informed me be had read all of Henry 
George’s works and he is with us. Next 
mouth [expeet tu talk single tax in Lebanon 
in the court house, if uot in one of the 
churches there. Last Sunday in Nashville | 
called at all the news stands and was in- 
formed they bad good sale tor Mr. George's 
books, which is a good sbowing for the grand 
work Judge Reid is doing. He is. the soul 


of the movemeut in Nashville. The Aus- 
tralian system of voting bill has. been 
introduced in the Tennessee legisluture, 


andis being pushed. Some time ago I sug- 
gested to THE STANDARD the necessity of 
We could raise a 


am positive it would be a good investment.” 
John E. Emblen writes from Omaha that 
onthe 12th inst., Olmstead’s Australian bal- 


Tot bill, an almost exact copy of the new Sax- 


ton bill, passed the Nebraska house of repre- 
Its chances 
are cood in the senate. This work «w few 
single tux men have pusbed through, The 
Omaha typographical upion has adopted the 
Australian systemin voting for officers, in- 
corporating the change in its constitution, 
and will, on the 27th, give its first practical 
test of the Australian system. The organiza- 
tion of a single tax club is under way. It is 
already anassured suceess. It will meet ata 
central hall every Sunday afternoon. 

The single tax club of Nashyiile, Tenn., has 
elected the following officers: P. H. Carroll, 
president; L. M. Strickland, corresponding 
secretary; I. M. Ridge, treasurer; Judge 
Frank ‘T. Reid, lecturer. Public meetings are 
held every Sunday afternoon, Judee Reid 
never fails totimpress his hearers, The single 
taxis being thoroughly diseussed and many 
are reading und studying this question of re- 
form. 

Helena, Mon. Ter.—On January 2 last the 
Montana Single tax asseciation was orgau- 
ized, with headquarters at Helena. The 


‘membership is imide up of persons from dif- 


ferent parts of tha territory, with SF. Ral- 
ston, sr, of Marysville, as president, and J. 
M. Clements of Helena as secretary and 
treasurer, ‘The first work of the association 
was an enrnest endeuver to huve the main 
features of what is known as the Australian 
voting system adopted as the law coverning 
elections in this territory. A bill to that ef- 
feet was introduced in the eouneil by Hon, 
Will Kennedy, a member thereof, and also na 
member of the associntion, Petitions were 
cirenlated throughout the territory and 
pumerously sigued) praying the passage of 
the luw. Asuresulp the bill bas passed the 
couneil, and will no donbt pass the house aud 
become a law, us our governor favors the 
s¥stem, Montana haying vow become u mein 
ber of the sisterhood of states, the single tux 
association will vot Jessen jts efforts, but 
will endeavor to see that the single tax move- 
mentin Montana keeps paee with the times, 
' J, M, CLEMENTS, Secretary, 
organization was 


A. temporary effected 


Thursday, bth inst, ab Newark, preliminary 
to establishing a single tax state league for 
New Jersey, All friends interested ure re- 
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quested to communicate with the recording 


Its officers are: Dan.» 


The club bevins with five mem- . 


smnovement. 





See ante a ee ce ln 


seeretary, BE. W. Nellis, 89 North Main street, 
Paterson, N. J. Meetings wiil be held) at 
Newark, oflice of Herbert. Boggs, $02 Broad 
street, Thursday evenings, Marel 2b and 28, 
Jtas hoped that local: clubs will be formed 
throughout the state, and that by means of 
the stute league they will be enabled to co- 
operate and do effeetive work for the single 
tax idea. 

Malden, Mass., single tax men invite all 
interested in the cause to meet at the hall of 
the Malden Deliberutive assembly, on Pleas- 
ant street, Thursday, Mareh 28, at 8 pom., for 
the purpose of organizing a sinele tax club. 


“PROGRESS AND POVERTY’S” TENTH 
BIRTHDAY 


To be Celebrated on Jetlterson's Birthday— 
Cooper Union Engaged for the Ocension— 
A Grand Reunion vo Celebrate Both 
Events. 

The single tax clubs of New York and New 
Jersey are going to have a great double cele- 
bration on April 2, and they have engaged 
Cooper union for the purpose. Qu that date it 
will. have been 146 years since the father of 
demoeracy iu the United States was born 
and ten vears sinee the author of “Progress 
aud Poverty” completed that work. It had 
been the talk for some time past that these 


“historical events should be eelebrated in seme 


fitting manner, and the agitation committee 


of the Manhattan club was tinally instructed 


to initiate the movement. Three weeks aro, 
delegates of the Harlem club met with the 
Manhattan elub’s committee, und issued a 
call inviting all single tax clubs in this vi- 
cinity to co-operate. 


Last Sunday afternoon delegates from the | 


Harlem, the West Side, Jersey City and 
Flushing clubs met with the agitation com- 


‘mittee at the rooms of the Manhattan club, $ 


St. Mark’s place, and proceeded to make the 
necessary arrangements, which will take the 
form of an open mass meeting. Committees 
on speakers, printing and reception were ap- 
pointed, and will perform the duties assigned 
them in time to report next Sunday. Louis F. 
Post will be the chairman of the meeting. 
The programme will probably be, a brief 
sketch of the career of the author of “Progress 
and Poverty,” a eulogy of Thomas Jefferson, 
and a report of the progress of the single tax 
Who the speakers are to be can- 
not be stated at this writing, but the great 
speakers of the single tax moveuient are sure 
to be present and perhaps others not so far 
identified with the movement. 

Several clubs were not represented at last 
Sunday's meeting, andit is to be hoped they 
Will appear tois coming Sunday at 8 o'clock, 


ADDRESSING THE FRIENDS. 


Nr. Walter Mendelson Expinina the Single 
Tax Doctrine to Their Literary Assacia- 
tion, 

Walter Mendelson, M. D., made an address 
on the subject of the single tax on last Thurs- 
day evening before the Friends’ literary as- 
sociation in the Friends’ seminary, corner of 
Sixteenth street and Rutherford place, New 
York. Inthe course of a logical argument 
for the single tax, the lectureremployed facts 
and illustrations drawn from bis experience 
asa medical man amoung the poor of the city. 
A very good audience was present, about 
half being ladies. Strict attention was paid 
the lecture, and at its close a debate sprang 
up and grew so interesting that the proceed- 
ings Were not ended until three-quarters of 
aun hour after the customary time of adjourn- 
inv. It was evident that the address bad set 
nany minds to thinking. 

As to poverty in New York, the doctor said: 

“Atthe Roosevelt hospital dispensary [have 
had seores of patients from the flax mills, the 
jute mills, the silk mills and the carpet fac- 
tories of that district. And also many car 
drivers and their families. [know the wares 
they get, and how they live. I also know 
from what disease they suffer (for they all 
suffer from the same thing)—from chronic 
semi-starvation! They go down on the books 
as cases of dyspepsia, of bronchitis, of rieu- 
imatismn, or What you will, but the true diag- 
nosis js under feeding! 

You know the squalor and the dirt, the 
forced tnmorality of the tevement house. 
Perhaps you do not know that in this city 
eyer one inillion people live in tenement 
houses, You may not know how in the heat 
of summer Lime the little children die by the 
thousand. In tSS4 there died, of children 
voder five, in June, 1,437; July, 2.276; August, 
1,007; September, 1,89% In the whole year 
15,472. Yet in the great yellow fever epidemic 
of Memphis, in 1879, when the total deaths 
aunounted tu ouly 2,688, all the Uaited States 
joined iu sympathy and aid.” 

Work of the Reform Club, 

The Reform club keeps on hand atits down- 
town headquarters, Ne, 52 William street, a 
supply of books and pamphlets on the subject. 
of the tariff; these include the works of 
Bastiat, Schoenhof, George, Taussig, Wells, 
and others, and pamphlets such as Thomas G, 
Shearman’s “Protection, the enemy = of 
Wager,” Henry George’s “Protection and 
Wares,” and David A, Wells's “Primer of 
Tard? Reform” All new works on the tariff 
that appear will also be kept on sale, A ro- 
cent circular of the committee on tariff re- 
form, of which John De Witt Warner is echair- 
man, proposes » Scheme for active work and 
orginization in New York state. A printed 


form fora tariff reform club constitution is | 





THE STANDARD, 


ete, It is confidently expeeted that a large 
number of clubs all working op the satne lines 
will be formed. Information can be had on this 
subject from the seeretary, S. S. Terry, 52 
Wiliam street, New York city. 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


Lindley  Vintonts Address—-A Provable 
: Change of Residence Shortly. 


Lindley Vinton on fast Sunday evening de- 
livered his second lecture before the Man- 
hattan single taux club, His subject was ‘The 
tariff aud its effect on production.” His argu- 
ment, in the main, against. the tariff was the 
siline as that used by the ‘single tax men in 
the late campaign, and showed that protec- 
tion had not built up a single big industry. 
In auswer, a protectionist friend made- a 
nuinber of assertions as to how protection 
had cheapened the certain articles of neces- 
sity, and Mr. Vinton disproved what the 
gentleman had said by the production of facts 
and figures, The entire debate was quite 
animated, 

Next Sunday evening, H. DeForest Baldwin 
will address the club on “The tariff aud what 
it does,” 

_ August Lewis last week sent to the rooms, 
with his compliments, a Webster's unabridged 
dictionary. - 3 

The property now oceupied by the club has 
been sold tu the a builder, who intends short- 
ly to tear down the present structure aud 
build a flat house. The club had a verbal 
lease of the premises for one year; but the re- 
cent owner will probably make good any loss 
that may result from having to move before 
the lease expires. The club was. getting 
cramped for room, anyhow, and had the pro- 
perty not been solu they would have secured 
the next floor. It had-been thourht that the 
tontine scheme would be far enouch advanced 
by this time to have purchased the property. 
However, the officers of the club think the 
dub must now have a whole house. They 
say the club’s income will warrant it. and the 
increasing membership makes it necessary. 
Meantime the club hopes that the single tax 
people will hurry up and raise the money re- 
quired to purchase a building. so that it (the 
club) may have a landlord in sympathy with 
the work which the club is doing. 


A Single Tax Sunday School. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Our legislature, be- 
fore it adjourned, went into the election law 
business with a vengeance. In addition to 
those acts mentioned in last week’s letter, 
another law was passed which makes it a 
penal offense to bribe, or attempt to bribe, 
either in primaries, party) conventions or 
recular elections. 
last provided for civil procedure, upon affi- 
davit, for damages. Neither ect affects the 
bribed, but he who bribes, or attempts to 
bribe, will be in imminent danger of having 
to pay damages, flues, goto prison and be 
disfrauchised for ten years in the bargain. 

Our league in the future will conduct a 
single taux Sunday school every Sabbath af- 
ternvon at 3 o’clock in our hall, Maasur block, 
northeast corner Washington and Alabama 
streets. We hope all of cour friends will 
inake it convenient to attend. 

Two gentlemen prominent in political cir- 
cles, one or both in the public service, and 
also Gne of thema farmer by ocecupation, 
came to the meeting to-night to investicate, 
We helped them to the best we had, and both 
went away, after signing the enrollment pe- 
tition, satisfied of the soundness and justice 
of the principles we taucht. 

We find many inquirers among all classes, 
but few active workers are enlisted. There 
are many sympathizers in the city, but eon- 
servatism seems to be the rule and the active 
and radical workers are the exceptions, 

Mr. Poor, a farmer, is one of the old green- 
backers, and now u single taxer, full fledged. 
He is well posted on Gnancial and economic 
questions, and would help us much, but dis- 
Lance precludes his attendance. 

Gilbert Seibert and O| Wallaee, two of our 
faithfuls, are to leave us for the far west 
soon. They are going to Tacoma, Washing- 
ton ‘Jerritory. Our friends out there will 
find them of the right ring and true blue 
through and through, LL, P. Custer. 


To Singke Tax Men of Brooklyn and 
Vicinity. 
Brooxbtyn, N, Y.--A special committee of 
the Central single tax club of this city has 
been appomted to secure contributions for 
defrayving the expeuses of aw permanent elub 
house in a location contiguous to the City 
Hall, The connnittee desires that each sub- 
seriber shill stute the amount he will give 
every month for one year, The size of the 
premises to be obtained will depend upon the 
pledges furtheoming, but the estimate at 
present is; 
Ront af elubhouse, 6. 6 8 yo 


$1,500 
Incidental expenses . 0, 4 6 4 a 


1,500 


POCUIS: &. x. Gb @ eh Wo ae i OE 

To provide for this amount we shall require: 
1,000 Members vat 25 cents a month—83 a year; 
ov 600 members at 50 cents aw month—se a 
year; cr 250 members at gl a mouth—sla 
year; or 125 members at $62 a month—asta 
year, 

It is the desire of the committee to get the 
larger number (1,000), but as it may take some 
time to secure this number we request that 


The act spoken of in my’ 
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‘the objects aimed at by the petitioners. 
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subseribers will give the largest amount 
named above. In proportion as the number 
indy inerease, the larger subscriptions will 
be reduced, so.as to equalize, from time to 
lime, with the smaller osubseriptious., We 
urge Upon all the importance of acting - 
promptly in this mutter, Subseriptions will 
commence with the current month, From the - 
pledsres already given at the last meeting of 
the single tax club, bb Court) street, aud re- 
ceived since by the committee—about one- 
third the amount stated—we feol quite certain 
the whole stm will be rnised without delay. 

Communications should be addressed to 

GreoRGEN, OLcCoTt?, 
33 Grace court, Brooklyn, 
Kor the Committee: J. Hickling, Chairman, 


The Single Vax Petitions Betorethe Rhode 
Isfand Senate, 

Provinence, R. L—The second hearing 
upon the sinule tax petitions to the general: 
assembly of Rhode Island was granted last 
Thursday. The members of the senate vom. 
mittee on judiciary, which “is composed of 
three manufacturers and two lawyvers,) mani- 
fested a decided interest inthe question. The 
hearing oecupied nearly three hours, creat 
numbers of questions being asked by the 
committee, and is to be continued — on 
Wednesday, the 20th inst. At the re 
quest of the chairman of the committee, — 
the Single tax association of Rhode Ishind 
prepared and presented two bills covering 
The 
first bill provides for the placing of land, ime 
provements and personal estate iu) three 
sepirate columus of the tax bock. The second 
bil is in the form of an amendment to an’ 
existing statute relative to property exemp 
from taxation, and reads as follows: 

The following property and no other’ shall. 
be exempt from taxation: improvements, to 
wits buildings, structures, living. trees; 
ditches, fences, drains, hedees, walls, wells, 
and developments of mines; also personal 
property, except that | personal preper- 
ty, or. improvements, oor both, to an 
umount equaling in value one hindred and - 
thirty-four dollars, when owned by ony per- 
son, Who, if registered, would be qualified to 
vote, Shall be subject to taxation at a rate not 
exceeding two dollars on each one hundred 
dollars of such property. | Ge” 


« 


The Democritic Societies to Cotebrate. 
The president of the national association of. 
democratic clubs has issued to the democratic. 
societies the following request. to observe the 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson: 7 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEMOCRATIC ) 
CLUBS, 
New York, Mareh §, 1889.) 

The birth of Thomas Jeflerson was an event” 
of. transcendent importance, uot oulv to 
Americans, but to maukind. His influence ino > 
the severance of the colonies frem the crown: 
of England, anc in the formation of the insti 
tutions under which we now live, was mere’ 
decisive, is Well us More judicious, than that. 
of any other inthe whole line of American 
petriots and statesmen. The author of the 
Declaration of Independence, aud the founder 
of the detnocratic party, it is to bis) jealous: 
Vigilance that we owe the first ten amend- 
ments to the constitution of the United States, 
comprising the bill of rights and the rules of 
coustruction Which constitute the sufewuards ~ 
of states and people, against the eneroaeh- 
ments of centralized) power. But for the 
authority of his venerated name, and the pure 
republican principles enunciated by him and 
illustrated in hisadministration of the covern- 
nent, and in the adtuinistrations of his sue- 
ceeding disciples, the constitution of 17s? 
would long since have been coustrued and 
udiministered awuy, 

Essential to the preservation of the free- 
dom of the people, the doctriae of striet con- 
struction, applied not merely to the rederal 
constitution, but to all constitutions, is equally 
essential to the purity of government. Cor- 
rupt practices inevitably follow loose eon- 
struction, Thus, economy, frugality and 
taxes sulely for the support: of eovernment, 
are natural and necessary consequences of 
democratic legishution and demoeratie wad- 
ministration; While extravagance, corruption 
und taxes for the averandizement of classes 
and the enrichment of individual favorites, 
follow with fatal certainty, the ascendency. 
of federalism. 

The democratic party exists to defend these 
Jeffersonian principles, without which free 
eovernment hiust ullerly perish. : 

The national association of democratic 
clubs is expressly founded upon his teachings. 
It appears, therefore, to the undersigned, 
most appropriate that every democratic club 
and every democratic society in the Union 
should celebrate bis approaching birthday, 
April 2, in some manner suitable to the creat. 
occrston, & : 

Ata time when the administration of the 
executive power of the federal government, 
and the control of the two houses of con- 
gress, huve but recently pussed, or are pass- 
lug unehecked, into the hands of a purty 
avowedly federalist, in corrupt alliance with 
a mighty agerevationof powerful monopolies 
and practically acknowledging none of the 
restraints, or imitations imposed by the eun- 
stitution, itis especially important that the 
teachings of the great apostle of American 
democracy should be avain most solemnly in- 
voked, ; 

It is therefore respectfully suggested that 
the clubs and societies ino the National assor 
Clation shall, each ino tee manner above ine 
divated, do its part toward recalling the peas 
ple of the United States to those principles. 
under which alone we can hope for the ult 
mete Safety of our institutions, 

CHauncréy FB. BLACK, president, 


oat And # Demacrug! 
Chicago Herald, ; we 

No man will make himself more useful te 
the administration than Mr. Bundall 


F 


Reported last week... sizisch 


March 23, 1889. 
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THE PETITION. 
SINGLE Tax EXROLLMENT COMMITTEE, | 
New York, Mareh 10. e 
During {he past week the committee 
Aas hid every reason for satisfaction with 
the progress: ‘of the work that it lus taken 
in hand. We hoped that the number of 
Hanes would, by the time this report 
“ts completed, pass the 40,000 mark. 
Phat hope has nat been: realized, though 
ewe fall but 364 short of the nuinber. The 
~reeord stunds as follows: 


. 36, 1:24 
Received during weeks et nding Mareh 19 BL ) 


Total 39,636 

The committee has also reason for sat- 
isfaction inthe increased contributions, 
“The total amount received daring. the 
week wis 875.65, of which but $6.20 was 


» . . . ° * . . . . * 


— fromvone of the regular contributors to 


the general support of the committec's 
% Rou. 
‘ The contributions have been as follows: 


“Thomas W. Roberts, New. York ciby. 50 
Peter Barhite, Spearfish, Dakota, 6 0 4 99 
Howard Rich, Hamilton, Ohio. . Ov 

Benj. J. A. Nibbels, Louisville, Ky. . 

“D). A. Bearned, V iswlin, ( Cale. ; 5 
James JL Francis, New Britian, Conn. | 00 
Jaines Ih. Mills, San Franeisco, Cal QU 

“Thomas Giblin, Auburn, NOY. oo. 50 
Joseph H, Saye, Wellsburg, W. Va. (1 00 
Frank S. Chare hill, Burlington, Lowa, 10-00 

oS. BO Ridston, Mary ville, Men. Pere. 800 
Joba Rix, Hien, De vier ee ; OU 

George Rix, Wicny Ne Yee es eee ee BY) 

--Georve Smith, Elion, No Ye. - ie BY) 
“Charles Ruse, thteu, NOW. “ABE se AS 

“Charles Ny Cole, Litony Ne Ye eee Dy 
-Oeand TO. Macdaniel, 9 Ne v ‘city. = Dy 
“Gh. By? New York City. eee 500 
David, Harrower, W akelield, R. 1. wo BOO 

RAL Cowine, Ciocinnatiy Ohio - era th) 
AG. Zinn, Milwaukee, Wise. 2b OO 
Chas. Manegald, Milwaukee, Wis. OU 

AWW. Gaeta, jv, ma waukee, Wiss. OU 

Goh Ingersoll, New York city ooo. (iy 

oA, Hagrestrom, St. Paul, Nebous 60 

On A. Macfarcand, Jasper, Ala... 2-AU 

Be HL Jones, Leadville, Col. ves Ou 
Jutmes T. suit, Leadville, Colo. 1 00 
Ae Wathaee, Tumwater, W ‘ash, Ter. 40 
Frank LaCiair, Maloae, NEY. oo, ve) 

GA. Dillenbereer, Providence, I, ; Ou 
James Ryu, Oswego, NOY. 2 OU 

OAL Skliba, Boone, lowae oe Ue oyts ‘OU 
Re Delaney, Memphis, Vennese vec QW 

ALP, Porsy th, Martell, Wis, oy. eke L-00 
Billy Radclufe, Youngstown, Ohio 50 
Chits. Seltwar ie Minnea pulls, Mik ; ‘sags 

“Subseriptions in postalee Stamps 7 has 
ay : ‘ RID. 05 
Previously. acknowiedved in Tue 

STANDARD. «0. 6 ee ee ee 8,160 82 


ee ee ne 


688,256 47 


Total EP BR Aa a ones 


The Eaeepondtnee of the committee, 
as isshown by the extracts given below, 
~ proves that in all parts of the country our 
friends are beginning to see clearly the 


great opportunity offered Uhreugh the 
/ presentation of the vetition for spreading 
our doctrines “und fov sometimes discover- 
ing friends in, unexpected places. One 
gentleman writing fron: a western city, 
awhich for obvicus reasons is not here 
named, since to name even the state 
would mdicate clearly at least one of the 
public offivers referred to, shows how 


valuable the circulation of the petition: 


has been to him in see naan single tax 
sentiment. Ee says 


return herewith the blank petitions sent 
to me some tune ago, Fora while was very 
busy, and pub off making any effort wo get 
signatures, but when L bean iL found it was 
no trouble Whatever to fet names, Neb one 
has refused thus far. A ehinee at the names 
Tsend you will show the kind of bear Dhave 
been hunting, 

No L is state superintendent of printing, 
— strongly favoring the siugle tax,and delighting 

Stu paralyze visitors to the state house by com- 
jing to the rescue of a lady clerk vho is a 

‘thorough “George man” He is not yet, how- 
ever, treed from the the shackles of pratec- 
‘Lion, Were the free trade lines driawn across 
the parties and not between them, be would 
~bave ny trouble in being withus. At present, 
Che is too mneh anti-democrab to hepe for 
“auch Trot bun. 

No.8 isa telegraph operator, outspoken on 
both the sitvle tux aud absolute free trade, 
ound ausxions for the formation ofa eiub, 
NO SEs an attorney quid: heartily in syne 
pathy with the single tax; also tua much of a 
tree trader to be uw republican much luager, 

— No, bis also an atvorney, anti- “protectionist, 
aud incliued tu have the sigle tux thorcuahly 
ventilated, 

No, 0 is distriet organizer of the Knights of 

Tabor; not committed to the single tusxga 
strong greenbackers sludyig the siigle tua; 

independent in action poliueally; would have 
voted for tari reform last year i be eould 

iby done su Without voting fos tbe demos 
matic party. His only ubjection to the peti 
ar is Lhe squandering of the peoplels money 
likely tu resull fram uw congressignal comupyt- 
te going juukeling over | the couulry, 

No, Gd venurked, wheal approached him at 
“the sume time that | paid my coal bill—by 
tle way, aa eppertine woment for any of 
Sour friends") don't. know about thats ib 

wouldwe do for me ta siza thag; bam ine 

terested,” ] replied, “Jp does hob eumunit you 
wy do its it oaly we for an investig ration wad 


THE 


+ 


discussion of the question.” “Yes, Lut I have | tax, and in compaty with my co-laborers, Es. 
“Well,” ET said, "Ej 


$20,000 invested in land.” 
have $4,000 or 25,000 myself.” “That is true, 
but mine is uniniproved, and then whit will 
become of me?! DLaunswered, “You ure not 
ufrauid: to bave the question publigly dis- 
eussed?: When the comtnittee 
[Twill have you go before 
testimony on the subject.” He signed it. 
No. vis a large manufacturer and a free 

trader, only qualifying his advocacy of free 
trade by conceding something to the iguoraot 
prejudices of the majority of the Americana 
people, who by our laws have been invited to 
invest them money in protected and other 
enterprises likely to be endangered by our 
reforms. He said: “Certainly; Io will sigu 
it. This does not.cormmit me to it entirely?” 
Linformed bim that it did nat. “Well, Dam 
not committed to it, and yet I eau’t suy that 
Lam opposed to it, because Thave not studied 
the question sufficiently. By the way, were 
you ut the Chicago conventions You ought 
to have been there. The single tax men were 
outin full force. They are the braiuiest set 
of mer inthe country.” This gentleman is 
president of our. business nen’s exchange, an 
organization formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the material interests of this city. He 
isa logical thinker, strong in his convictions, 
und I predict that he will astonish the body 
uver which he presides: before his term of 
uffice expires. 

Now isa lawyer. 


it and give your 


“Wes, I will sien that 
with pleasure.” Dreassured him that signing 
did not ecemmit hitn in any way, but Twas 
considerably taken baek when be said, “I 
dowt care if it does. Tam inclined to think 
Henry George is about rights faras DT have 
studied the question. Ltake THe STANDARD, 
and.am in favor ef absolute free trade.” 
This gentleman has been something of au 
democratic politician, but has always beeu 
more radical than bis party on the tarilf 
question. 

No. Vis an offleial court stenographer, one 
of the proprietors of a business ecullege and 
teacher in our public: schools. He was the 
vriginil single tax iman in this city, having 
enlisted in the cause eight years avo. He 
has leotsof company now to help him bear 
the “odiam” of the single tax. 

Please send me another supply of Bay a 
think Lean get shine more names 

Such a letter as this indice bee precisely 
the nature of the opportunity that the 
circulation of the petition offers. If peo- 
ple would bring their minds to bear upon 
the situation they would see that the 
universal stimulation of discussion is of 

vastly more value than the mere pres- 
entation of the petition to congress 
would be if that were the only thing in 
view, 

If the readers of Tuk STANDARD will 
tale the trouble to louk over the extracts 
printed they will) also that the 
wwakening of interest through the pres- 
entation of the petition and the resulting 
avitution of the subject has begun to 
bear practical fruits. One man writes 
that republicans who scouted the idea of 
signing amonth ago are now willing to 
join in asking that the subject at least be 
investigated. A New Orleans mun tells 
ofatrip toa parish that probably never 
before heard of the single tax and of ob- 
laining the signatures of a number of 
people on aw subsequent trip. Another 
writes that he has been around to 
see the = people Who originally 
signed, and obtained from them 
any petitions that they had not used, 
Naturally this brings the subject a see. 
ond time to the attention of the men 
called on, and imipresses on them: the 
fact that the principle is one for which 
nen are actively working. Then, avain, 
it will be seen by those who scan (his cor 
respondence from week to week that this 
pertion isone of the best means yet de- 


see 


vised for bringing the subject of the single 


tux into assemblies of the Woights of La- 
bor and other organizations. 

The practical elfects of all this are 
foumd im the constant reports of the 
organization of single tax clubs, or the re- 
vival of such clubs where they had died 
out, aud in such reports as that made by 
Mr, Fuller of Middletown, who counted 
eighteen George men among the thirty- 
six delegates toa democrati¢ convention, 
which nominated aw single tax man for 
rssessor and cut down? the republican 
majority considerably, lu short, he who 
takesany trouble may see with perfect 
clearness that the systematic awakening 
of single tax men toe action in every part 
of the country wt once, and ab a tine 
When economic subjects are occupying the 
attention of the people, is stimulating the 
growth of this movement in every divece 
lion, Wa, T, CROASDALE, 

rea broadway, 


—o smote tee om, 


The following are extracts from the letters 
received by the committees 

Samuel DP Maguniog, Portsmouth, 
These siguutures were obtumed frou wem- 
byrs of the Fourth ward demecratie club, 
‘Vie organization invited me lo address pbem 
lust Thursduy eveulug wud eapluin the single 


aoe 


comes this way” 


STANDARD, 


ss SST 


K. Robertson aud J. Thotnas Dunn, ID did so. 
Mr. Robertson und I both spoke on the single 
tax. Ido not kuow that we made any cou- 
verts, but Lam sure we sturted aw number to 
thinking on the subject, and we intend to try 
to keep them thinking, 

IL, M. Scott, Miamisburg, Ohioe.—Still they 
come. Weare getting this town pretty well 
plastered with single taux literature. 

Jolin G. Gibbs, New Orleans, Tias—These 
twenty-eight osiguers are oof all politieal 
shades of opinion, fa they are ail interested 
and wrot to know more about the single tax, 
[have made two trips to St. Bernard's parish 
with good results. The first time - could 
geb but one signature, but that ciuused mueh 


‘discussion, aud ou iny seeond visit: F secured 


SIX. 

G. MeM. Boss, Dun Glen, Nevada.—Jdudg- 
iug from (be number aud character of the 
trumps we meet passing citst aud west on the 
Central Pacitie railway through Nevada, 1 
fear acrevolution will be upon us before the 
siugle tux can be adopted. ; 

Maurice Yunger, Carondelet, Mo.---We are 
inaking sure though slow. progress in this 
place. There is lite trouble in getting busi- 
ness Men to sign these, burit is hard to make 
laboring men unde rstintid the meaning of the 
thing, Fhe eves of the latter, however, 
beviuning to be opened as to the surt of pro- 
tection they are vetting from this tari, and 
this may prove their starting point toward a 
clearer understanding of our principles, 


S. A. MacFarland, Jasper, Ala,—I have 


only lived here eight months and so amo 


comparative stranger, and so far as Pknowl 
wm the only single tax man in this part of the 
eountry. A few of these signers Phave  pur- 
tinlly coaverted. The remainder of the sigta- 
tures, however, Were willingly given and | 
find very little prejudice against us since 
Hleury George come oub for Cleveland. 1 
must say that was one of the wisest moves 
that could have been made. I can see now 
the immense advantage we have that T did’ 
not see at first that it: would give us. If we 
had good workers in this part of the country 
we could make many converts both among 
democrats aud republicans—de nocrats espec- 
ially, who would not listen to us a moment if 
we were to connect the single tux with a third 
party movement, 


Robert Baker, Albany, N. Y.-~Mr Ma- 
honey and inyself have just mailed a hundred 
copies of Tie STANDARD centainiug Williaa 
Lieyd Garrison's Boston speech of February 
22 (which we marked) tu the most conserva- 
tive people here, We thought if we could 
only raise the vail of prejudice from some of 
these people’s eyes they might be induced 
Lo investigate. 


W. A. Whinrey, Douglas, Wash. Terr.—Our 
cite is making progress slowly but 2 think 
the single tax idea is permanently taking root 
iu the minds of our peoples. There are now a 
nniaiber of single tax menhere, though cieh- 
teca months alo there was but one, tomy 
knowledge, in the country, Boume. of ‘cur 
county oticials are now reading “Provress 
and Poverty,” “Laud Question,” tracts wud 
so On. , 

William Balfour, Troy, 
tosee as mnmany as possible of the persons who 
sizned for me to tind cut if they have re- 
ceived literature and blanks, and if they were 
interested enough to obtain numes and send 
toyou. If they would not agree to thus bask 
them to send them tome and £ will forward 
them to you. Ln that way f eot some to work. 

(This is an cxeellent suggestion auc itis to 
hoped that others will adopt the same plan 


W.T. Cj 


James Finn, Detroit, Mich.—TD ami pleased to 


know thab you are stirring up the boys, We 
have many brave and good men here, but 
seme of them seem to think that you in New 
York should do all the work and that they de 
their whole duty when they read Tie Stanp- 
AnbDoor talk tu a oman who is already can- 
verted. Lhave no time to talk toa mae who 
understands the question as well as myself, 
except us to planus for future action, Liam for 
the fellow who does not know that he is a 
single tax man and when To meet such (and | 
ineet several every day) and, be and Ldind 
out that we have been thinking on these ques- 
tions in the same way we beeome fast friends 
aulbonee, We bave not been doing much loud 
tutking, but have carried ona quiet and steady 
ASsionihy Work, We bave this tawn com- 
pletely honey-combed by single tax memo We 
ure wow beciuhing bo prepare for a vigorous 
forward movement.  bwent to Toledo tatay 
ind calledon A. RK. Wyte aud others, [wish 
we eould have a Wyin in every bleek, 


Losson Tolen, Bear Grove, lowa.—'The tracts 
und a dezen petitions oueliud me, and bre- 
tira the latter all signed by farmers, bau 
Willa bo spend more tine in working for the 
chuse, but b cannot afford to back i up with 
money, With workers enough two- thirds of 
wll the peuple i lows could be Bub tu sin this 


_ petition 


Ind, M, Harris, Lingoln, Kansas, —Peuplo 
wre thiukiug and are anxiods vw pead and be 


educated as they haye never been before. 


Nrank Sheridiun, bt Lewis, Colh—Al tat 
is required oll West is un explaination, und 
every budy cubehes un bu bhe stugle tix right 
uUwuye 


De Wy Sy miugton Brawn; stones bay Mi iss) 


mL have enlisted for the war wud am uot 


‘ulraid tu be kaowa ase fulawee ot Heary 


cedar pares 


ure: 


thes 


N. Y.—[ have tried 


— perfect 


abs Padlaws¢ 


George, We have. started a siigle tix: 
league in Stoneham. There are; only sever . 
oreight oof us yet Me Gray of Lynn lee 
tured for ous lately ou a Saturday) evuntiy: 
and Sunday afternoon with good results, 
redelivered: my teeture on “hare, Gand and 
Labor” the eS Weiliiesdiuy at othe 
rooms of) the VaR Clo. ey ob Puy 
STANDARD Every We eke: 

Harry Beoom, Philadelphia, Paccalnclowed : 
you wilh find: my bhaaks all signed fam 
renily surprised: to find so minty single tax 
Men in this Mecen of protectionists,  Miatny 
of those who sisted used to talk about the 
blessings of aobish tariff, and Lam completely 


custonished at the way in which they signed 


this petition, 
Thomas 8. Burgess, Newark, Ned. do tot 


know how many are pushing the work in this 


city, bat ldo know that there are thousands. 
hore who would) willingdy sign it if properly 
HPDEOWE ICL Lwould appeal to all frievds of 
the Gause everywhere too push it: forward. 
Its discussion epens a new chamber of thoughs, 
Indmany, andanakes life more wttractive, 


S. He Llowes, Southboro, 
very conservative farming 
there is evidence of progress ite the Caet that: 
the farmers’ etub is toa discuss the single tox 


Mussi—This ise a 


on Friday evening, Mareh sy and L shave been” 


invited to open the discussion, 


“Swedish Americ,” Minneapolis, Minn,— 
Sivuers are all, ike myself, Seandiuaviins, 
The greatimass dl! Suandimiavions aredynorant 
ofthe single tax movement. The Swedish- 
American papers have been profoundsy silent | 
onthe subject, wud, so far as DL know, have 
the Norwepitn ‘and Danish papers. Or Jate,. 
however, the light) has broken inon the sous 
of the Vikings, ‘Che Seandiuavian tari? re- 
fortn associition, with headquarters in Chie 
eno, his started two able pipers exposing 


the fallacy and fraud of protection, and des > 


clatings for free trade. Sved, 
publication, tas, perhaps ous tny 
bevun a discussion alse of 
prounises 


the Swedish 
suopreptiot,. 
the sipede tax that 
mich pood, the editor hitnsell ap” 


parently being an enthusiastic single Gax niin 


Que other Swedish paper, Svenska Ameri- 
Kkauskie Posten, bas promised: at my request 
totauke up the subject in its next issue, Soo 
vandinnvians Will soon have an oppor: 
tunity to know something of our principles, 
and to enlist in ther support. 
who are nob borders of idle land readily per 
ceive the grandeur and justice of) the oew 
movement, and nota few of them have b 
vomne zealous Single tax amen. ‘er 
Wan W. Rose, Kansas City, Mo.+-1 wank ti 
call your atteation to the awlubl state af-at 
fairs in los Arie uleny< Cal Over ten thousand: 
men are out of rere loyment and have walked: 
the streets daily for the dast ten days four 
abreast and repeatedly beweed the citizens to. 
establish i free soup house, bab in owain. 


Signs are posted om’ places of business: - “No va 


help wanted here”) ‘These facts should be | 
known iaorder (hat no taorve people may bee 
inveigled by the glowing aevounts of 
estate boomers, intensed to. attract. people. 
from cll purts of the couutry to Los Augeles, 


C.F. Fuller, Middletown, N, Y.—At. the 
last democratic city convention held here L 
counted: eighteen) Coeorge: tren among. the: 
thirty-six deletrates, OOF course ip situgde tux: 
min Was placed in goruinition for assessor 
Weide bo special figut as we should have 
done nd we had a real secret: ballot. ‘Lhe 


republicans pulmone yea Men. fi Tom TNaAtOu © 


wiek our candidate went dowd, jweth 
ofthe ticket. -Qur Part Jervis 
ever, did better. ATChough 
didates on thei ticket were defeated, Mer. 
Vail, our single tax Triend, was elected 
assessor us was another radical, Me Ded- 
reick, for justice, ATE we wit now is: the. 
seeren ballot, and when we poet cit we will be 
in a position to do good work, 

Henry la (nase, St. Louis, Mo.—Another 
sinude tax club has been formed ino this eityoo.. 
tobe koown as the Benton Single tax club. 
Henry L. Chase, president; William H. tittle, 
SeCrelury,. ae - 

flon. Prank TP ial: Nashville, Tean.—Pro- 0° 
fessor Bemis, professor of politioul economy he 
in the Vanderbilt university here, lectured 
before a farce audience recently, and L think 
he did the sinzie tax catise cousiderable goud. . 
The only objeetion he could see to oits agitias 
tron Was thab the time wits dot set mpe.” 
Other reforias must come first, reforms thst 
were now dperutively dempnded, and ta 
these he pre posed? to devote fis undivided abe 
tention. At the Gconcitsion af the feature 
wddressea several questions to him, which 
resulted in enusime lini te adit that he: 
thought Che single tax deetlrime would ulti 
nately previtil, as ib was the uly: just aad. 
BYotem of taxutlone The papers, 
however, in thei aeeauits “of: the lecture, 
kept thas from: their renders, 


Dre Henry 8. Chase, St. Lottis, Mo.—'Twas 
thirds of these signers ure republicn tis A 


the rest 
frivuds, howe 
the leading cite: 


cwouth ago they would nob sign, babe bk bivy 


been payline them tUpitels, wid uy 
Willing tu “let in the dat 


Wid. Boren, Parkersbure, W, Vins, sone 
® plicurd jomouneiie womieetinge Lhank Luo 
preg atthe tardl reba ieee Yocnis Ove 
the cauuell chataber thank ey on Marek 4%, 
‘The interesting part of the dnnedipeenent 
ON Teer. itutten? tab le vite 
ik trl foe Peveb ie, 


they are 





commmunityy bute 


Those of them | 


real. 
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NOTE-BOOK JOTTINGS. 


A Now England cotton manufacturer, 
who has larze works, was talking re- 
cently with one of my acquaintances on 
the question of ballot reform, This 
master of men did not feel any too com- 
fortable at the thought of achange in 
methods. Things as they are please him 
well enough. Le said: 
lots new that are supposed to bé gat up 
so that no one can tell how a ian votes, 
But we get around that. No man in my 
employ votes more than once weans. 
my interests, Vin around abot eiection 
times. Isit on the platform at meetings 
and I know who are present. I know, 
too, how things are poing on election 
day. Whena ballot falls into the urn we 
know who puts it there and know what 
ticket it is. We've got to look out for 
ow interests, This infernal free trade 
racket of last fall cost me more than ten 
thousand dollars. VU tell you, Phil, 
there's nothing for keeping workingmen 
in their places like a good strong mon- 
archy.”’ 





iene entre mee oman ne rte 


But the rich do not all talk in this strain, 
by any means, A man tells me that last 
Sunday a philanthropic millionaire—a 
millionaire three times over—went with 
him to see two of the up-town sights in 
New York. One was a newsboys’ lodging 
house and the other Frank Work’s stable. 
The horses of the sportsman were better 
cared for than the boys, whose condition 
is not so bad as that of newsboys in 
general. The exterior of Work’s stable 
looks like a bank ora public library. It 
is of brown stone and brick and three 
stories in height. Polished hard wood 
shines everywhere inside, Tt has a re- 
ception room anda library. When at din- 
ner at his hotel, after seeing these sights, 
our millionaire said: “Well, we took ¢ 
look at things at both ends of the money 
scale, didn't we? There won't be such 
differences, always. No man ever carned 
a million dollars; he only managed to get 
hold of what some other men mace. 
Every dolara man accnmulates besides 
what he is honestly worth to society is 
just exactly one dolar taken from some- 
body else, and it usually also representsa 
wrongful power in some monopcly used 
to prevent other men from going .to work 
to make somethings.” 

Iwent tothe weekly meeting of the 
American socialists last Friday night. 
There were fifty or sixty persons there. 
On coming away a German-American 
said to me, “These meetings are pot what 
they used to be.” “Why not?” “Oh, be- 
cause George has come up so, and given 
the socialists better ideas.” Several of the 
most active members of the Manhattan 
single tax club were formerly socialists, 
The enrollment committee have been re- 
ceiving avery large number of German 
names with the best American spirit 
shown in the letters accompanying lists 
of them. 


a 


“He oucht to be an intelligent man; he 
has worked for years making watches.” 
This a speaker at the socialists’ meeting 
said he had heard said several times of 
an acquaintance. One day he asked the 
latter about his watch making, The man 
said he had been in a factory. His work 
was to put one of the smaller wheels of 
the waich into a clamp and turn a handle 
once, cutting a hole in the wheel. This 
he did for years, probably in all a million 
times. ‘How his brain work must have 
distressed him,” said the speaker, 


An officer of a trades union told me the 
other day that he lately called, in the 
‘course of his duties, on a firm, to try 
straighten out one of the annoying diffi- 
culties that are always arising between 
employer and employed. The matter re- 
quired patience and explanation on both 
sides, but it was at Jength adjusted, 
When the business was over, and he was 
about going, he let drop a word about 
better times coming with the single tax, 
“What!” said the representative of “cape. 
ital,” “do you know anything about that? 
Why, I was laying for you.” And then 
the two had a good talk on a subject con- 
cerning which both were at hone, Trades 
unionism did not suffer by the bond thus 
formed, and both men saw in che future 
the Jight of hope alike for struggling 
unionist and werking capital. 

The Manhattan single tax club has 
standing ina frame on a mantel piece a 
Fremont campaign medal, which hus now 
again much of the siznificance it possessed 
gome thirty-three years ago, An inner 
awinging frame permits both sides of the 





“They have bal- | 





medal tobe seen. Old men go up to it, 
turn it around, examine it, and then tel] 
the younger ones of the times when lib- 
erty was the watchword, and when em- 
ployes were afraid to speak their senti- 
ments lest their employers heard of it 
and discharged them, 

The New York working women’s con- 
tempt for men. This was the theme of a 
gentleman who was talking with me the 
other day about the well-dressed, well- 
behaved young women who troop home- 
ward from the stores and factories in the 
evesing. Weknew hundreds of them. 
Ile said that earning their own living 
made them independent, and brought 
them to measure with an experienced eye 
the man who might propose to become 
the breadwinner for one of them, They 
would not trade too readily the situation 
of working woman for that of wife, The 
dvift of affairs is to open up positions for 
women and close many hitherto occupied 
by men. Women could be more indepen- 
dent than men in this state of things. 





The course of the ballot reform bill 
which passed the Montana council a week 
ago is not without interest, single tax 
people being anxious to know how success 
may be accomplished with their minor 
projects. When presented, the bill was 
regarded as having very little chance of 
passing the council, and to think it would 
become a law would have required a great 
stretch of the imagination. The commit- 
tee on elections held it back nearly a 
month, with the intention of smothering 
it. Councilman Will Kennedy, however, 
had on his desk petitions in its favor from 
nearly every county in the territory. 
Every morning for two weeks he pre- 
sented one of the petitions, calling atten- 
tion to the character, prominence and 
business of the petitioners, pointing to 
the fact that all the signatures were given 
intelligently, as each petition contained a 
full description of the system, and mak- 
ing other pertinent remarks. The matter 
being thus kept in agitation, the unfair- 
ness with which the bill was treated was 
also kept in view. Copies of Mr. Wig- 
more's book on the question were dis- 
tributed to members. Praises of the sys- 
tem are now being heard on every side, 
and Mr. Kennedy believes that Montana 
will step to the front in the line of elec- 
toral reform. GRIVFE, 





Tenants’ Defense Association of Montreal, 


The declaration of principles of a society 
recently established in Montreal, Canada, 
under the name Tenants’ defense association, 
indicate that some of the single tax men of 
that mighborhood have been at work. The 
declaration says: 

Believing that it is only by constant vig- 
ilance and therouch organization that the 
majority can protect themselves against the 
greed of the minority the Tenant's defense 
association has been formed in Moutreal for 
the purpose of: 

1, Causing to be exempt from taxation all 
tenements and dwelling houses and their con- 
veniences to the value of $2,000 or less; also, 
thut the present system of collecting water 
rates be discoutinued and the loss of revenue 
which the propesed exemption from taxation 
and the discontinuation of water taxes would 
occasion be compensated for by a tax on land 
according to its value, Whether improved or 
idle, 

Then follow several other proposed enact- 
ments, designed to limit the power of the 
landlords and compel them to keep their 
houses in better repair, ete., and a demand is 
made that the property qualification for citi- 
zenship be abolished. 

This declaration of principles is printed in 
French and English, and is being distributed 
throughout Montreal—which, by the way, is 
a very much lundlord ridden city, 
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Welcome, Baltimore Herald. 


Tue STANDARD takes pleasure in reprinting 
the following editorial article from the 
Herald, a prominent daily paper of Balti: 
more. Itevinces un intimate knowledge of 
the practical steps taken thus far in the 
single tux reform, and places the facts in 
such a manner as to leave no doubt as to the 
convictions of the newspaper's managers on 
the subject: 

Tho public have been made reasonably 
familiar with the Australian system of voting 
through its adoption in England aud its pro- 
prosed adoption im several states of the 
American Union, Now the same far away 
quarter of the globe has set: the world an ex- 
ample in taxation which bids fair to be no less 
interesting and practical than her electoral 
methods, This isthe experiment of the so- 
called “single tax theory.” 

Herealter, in South Australia, all buildings, 
dersonal property and improvements upon 
hare shall be exempt from taxation, One tas 
only shall be Jevied, and that upon the rela- 
tive value of ihe bare land, Exorbitaut 
rents, corners in real est ite, speculation Ww 
fictitious values, and the whole train of evils 
so familiar in American cities are supposed to 
be done away by the realization of the single 
tax idea As now practically applied iv 
South Australia, it is the theory promulgated 
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by Henry George shorn of some of its more 
extravagant vagaries. 

The main feature in this reform of the land 
tax is the economic principle that the owner 
of ground has no moral right te take advan. 
tage of ils position to exact tribute for its 
use, Itisthe exact counterpart of the practice 
of Jand rental so familiar to citizens of Balti- 
more In large cities and new countries, like 
our Western territories, speculators are en- 
abled to anticipate the progress of civiliza- 
tion aud monopulize large traets of real 
estate, Afterward, when it is needed for im- 
provements they may assign any fletitious 
value to itor exact special rentage for its use 
during a period of years. This rentage is 
Nothing: mere nor Jess than atax upon in- 
dustry or produetion, paid to capital invested 
in land. It forms no part of the revenue 
assessed for governmental purposes, and has 
nore than once been dignified by a name no 
less harsh than theft. 

The truth is all but self-evident that taxes 


Mpon industry bumper production and greatly 


block the wheels of commercial activity and 
progress. To tax aman for building a house, 
to fine him for starting nm manufactory, to 
levy tribute from him for planting a field of 
cotton or corn is certainly to take from. his 
profits and hinder the work that he would do. 
The complexity of relations in advance of 
civilization, however, and the financial in- 
terests involved in the striking down of rents 


‘and land taxes greatly complicates the single 


tax theory in the popular mind, but the ex- 
periment to be tried in Australia will be 
watched with keenest interest among the 
older nations, If successful there, it may be 
tried in other parts of the world. 





Learning by Expericuce. 
Paterson, N,J., Guardian, 


The general reduction in wages now being 
made by fron muauufacturers throughout 
Pennsylvania seems to be arousing a good 
dealof thought among the workingmen of 
that state as to the boasted effects of an ex- 
treme tari Tf there is anv one industry 
more thoroughly “protected” than another it 
is the iron busiuess, and the return to power 
of ayparty committed to the maintenance or 
advance of that “protection” should be the 
last time in all the world for failures, shut- 
downs and cuts in wages. The National La- 
bor Tribune of Pittsburg, one of the stoutest 
defenders in the last campaign of the war 
tariffas a hich wages producer, seems sur- 
prised and shocked at the cutcomne. Refer- 
ring tov reduction of pay in a neighboring 
rolling mill on the 4th inst., the Tribune ex- 
claims: 

“A fine day, trulv, to whack mill wages, 
the day of the inauguration of the purty 
whose vociferously announced policy (upon 
whieh it won the election in November) is a 
protective turilY whereby to maintain home 
wages.” 

Then the Tribune goes on to show with 
startling boldness that in the manufacture of 
cummon bar iron, where the wages of labor- 
ers are being made a special object of attack, 
the tariff is about $20 a ton too high when do- 
mestiv prices are less than $36 a ton, as they 
are now; and the paper very) pertinently 
asks “wherein is the sense in’ baving froin 
fuur to tive times as much protection as is 
necessary? It does not protect wares, as is 
evident by the reductions passed and those 
contemplated now.” And it concludes fina ly 
that the unions have had far-mvore to do iu 
keeping up wages than the tariff. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The followiug list contains the names and 
addresses of men active iu the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whum 
those wishing tu join in the mouvement may 
communicate: 


Akron OmJas R Angier, 199 Allvn street. 

Albany, N Y~Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre- 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurminan ciub, 25 
Myrtle avenue. 

Alhambra, Mon Ter— 7s Josephine Soatr, 

Altoona, Pa—Joseph Snarp, jr, secretary Single tax 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Rouzee, 9% First 
avenue. 

Amsterdam, N Y~Harvev Book, 

Anacostia, DC~—Carrull W Smith, offee Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets. 

Anaberm, Cal—James Kb Hassett. 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis 7 Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio~A DP Strong. 

Atlanta, Ga-John C Reed, lawyer, % 1-2 Marletta 
Street 

Auburn, Me~H G Casey, secretary Single tax chub. 

Auburn, N Y~Daniel Peacock, prea;dent; H W bLene- 
let, seerctary Single tax club, College hal} 

Augusta, Gai A scumidt, 520 Lincoln street. 

Avon. N Y—Homer Savin, 

Baljston Spa, N Y¥—Richard Feenvy, 68 Milton avenue, 

Baltuymnore, Md—John W Jones, see Single tax leazue of 
Maryland, 15 N Bond street; Jobo Salmon, Pres (lenry 
George club, 415 N Eutaw street; br Wm N Hill, Ms 
E Baltimore street, 

Bayside, Long tsitand, N Y—Antonto M Molina, 

Braeeville, il—William Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
form club. 

Bradford, Pa-J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place, 

Bristol, Dak—W E Lrokaw, 

Binghampton, N Y= w Dundon, 33 Maiden lane. 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White, 208 Main street, Charles- 
tons d K Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden: Hamiin 
Garland, chairman Single tax lengue, Jamaica Plain 

Brooklyn, No Y=(icorge EB West, M b,49 Clermont ave. 
nue, president Single tax club, 

La ene ee lowe—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 

wencer, 

Cathbridgeport, Mass~Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization. 

Canisteo, N YH W Jotnson, PO box 363. 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blake, MoD. 

pn ee O—S J Harwouunt, M vb, president single tax 
ed, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamobertain, Dak—James Rrown, 

Charles City, lowa.—Irving W Smith, MD, office oppo- 
site Union house. 

Chicago, Hl-Frank Pearson, 6 La Salle street; T. W. 
Wittler, secrevary Single tax club, 426 Milbwaukee 
avenue, 

Chncmnath OQ—-Dr David) De Beck, 189 West Ninth 
street; Jones's news and stationery store, 372 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Single tax club, Ws Vine street, 

Clanton, Ala--O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, OC W Whitmarsh, 4 Bucid avenue; Frank 
L Carter, 182 Chestnut streen 

Clinton, Ind~L O Bishop, editor Argua 

Contos NV— PR Crane 

ah CAE ete EF Sinith, prooretor Commercial 

aed. 

Poluiatus, ‘O—Edward Hyneman, 481-2 South Migh 
street, 

Cornwall, Cal—Jelf A Ralley, 

Cramer HU, Camden county, N J-Chas » Jobnston, 

Danbury, Conn~sitiun A Main, AW Stati atreset. 

vayton, O-W W Kile, 6) B Fifth street; JG Galloway, 
263 Samuel street, 

Denver, Col~F Ho Afunroe, 

bes Moines, lowa-L Jo Kasson, president Blngle tax 
hab; Joha W King, secrebary. 

Detroit, Mich—dJ KO Finehart, 4 Waterlon street; JF 
Duncan, 79 Third etrect, secrolary Tex relorm ae 
bocieWons BG Howe, G4 lth ay, 





Olamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal—J Vo Lanston 

Dighton, Mass—A Cross. 

Dunkirk, N ¥Y—Franets Lake, 

Kast Cumbrmdge, Mass—J F Harrington, Bt John’s Lit- 
erary Institute, 

East Northport, Long ishind, N YJ K Rudyard 

Fast Rindge, N W-Fdward Jeweth 

Kiizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner. 

Elmira, N Y—Willtans Reritman, 712 East Market atreat, 

Moplewood, [i--W WH Steers, 

ercsvitie, Ind—Chartes G Bennett, 47 Upper Taird 
Street, 

Fitchburg, Mass—« p Terry. 

Farciniton, lowa—F. W. Kock well 

Gardner, Wi-T S Cumming, 

Glen Cove, Long inland, N ¥Y~Herbert Loromer, 

Glendive, Mont—A H siuwyer, 

Glens Fally, N ¥~John i ean. 

Gloversville, N Y¥—Wime C Wood. MOD, ; 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y¥~Henry DL Hinton 

Harrison, Tex J MeCollum 

Hartiogton, Neb —John H Feiber, 

Haverhill Mass—Arthur F Broek, 

Helena, Mont—dudge do M Clements, 

Horne swille, N Y-+-George FH Van Winkle, 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman 

Roosiek Falls, SWAPS Hauminetia. 

flouston, Tex=HE F Riog, cerporarion attorney. 

Hutchinson, Kas—J G Malteoun, MED. 

llion, N Y~George Smith, PO box 5% 

[ndianepohs. ind—f. P Custer, president Sincie tax 
leanne, WOU bel Co: Chas EE Krause, bookkeeper, Von- 
neg 's hard wate store, 16 Washington street, 

Ithaca, NYC C Platt, druggist, 7 Bast State street 

Jauvier, N J—8 tb Walsh. 

Jersey City, N J—dJosepa Dana Miller, secretary Hud. 
SON COuUnLY Stogle tex 1eague, x6 Fee avenue, 

Kansas City, Mo—Chis BE Keld, 2,223 Woodland avenue 

Kelthstburgh, HM Mebonuld, 

Kingston, N Y--Theodore M Romevn. 

Lunsingburgh, N ¥—dames MeMann, 21 Bighteenth st. 

Lonsdale, 8 l—Dr LF. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Met D Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—James hrewin 

London, Engkind—Willkam Saunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster. 

Los Angeles, Cat—W EH Dodge, Ww North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South HL; or A Vinette, PO St. tion F, 

Lowe), Mass—Henry Rubertson, 5 Meteulf block, Kid: 
der street. 

Lyle, Minn—C # Wenham. 7 

Lynchburg, Va~Tuus Williamson, cor Fifth and Chureh 
streets, 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
street. 

Madison, Dak--E H Evenson. 

Mahanoy City, Pa~J N Hecker, president Free trade 
club; Robert. Richardson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—aAlbert Walkley or WR Hall 

Manstied, O—W J Higeius, manager Western unton 
telegraph ollea, 

Martborg, Mass—Geo A E Reynolds, 

Martborough, N Y~C H Basldon 

Mart. Tex—d L Caldwell, chairman Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Maryvaville, Mont—s F Ralston, Sr. 

Massillon, O—Victor Burnett, 73 Kust South street, 

Maurittus, Enditn Ocvean—Rovert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louis, 

Memphis, Tenn—K G Brown, secretary Tarif? reform 
Slab 59 Madison street. 

Middletown, Conn—John G Hopkins, P O box 58 

Middletowo.N Y¥~—Chas Ho Fuller, (PO box 115. 

Mitwnukee, Wts—Peter MeGill, M7 Fource street. 

Minneapolis, Minu—C J Buell, president Single tax 
lengue, 402W Franklin avenue; KL. Ryder, secre 
ary. 

Mobile, Ala—E Q Norton, 3 South Koyal street 

Mt Pleasawot, lowa-—A O Piteher, MD. 

Met Vernon, NY) B Lattbeg, 

Murras ville, 1U—-Witliain Camm, presiaent Democratte 
club. 

Nuashiville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 25 N High strect, secre 
tary American land letkue 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Hetry George 
eclib, 43 Walbud street. . 

Newark, N J~Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 

treet. 

Now Brighton, Pa—John Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg, N Y—DJ McKav, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Broadway. . 

Newburyport, Mass—Wm R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rime assembly, Herald oltice, 

New Orleans, La~Jolin S Watters, Matitime agsocia- 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Josepb L Schraer, secretary Single tax 
league, 27 Southgate street; Will C James, 89 Taylor 
Street. 

Now Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform assochition, 

Norfutk, Viu~Edward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O, drawer 5. Peer , 

North Sprirgteld, Ma—-K P Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Oberlin, O—Fdw B Haskell, 

Olean, N Y—-Geurge Ball, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec, od Riellroad street, 

Olvurnia Wash ber-Alexinder Farquiar, Adam street 

Omaha, NeleJobho E Emoblen, 622 Virginia avenue 

Ordway, Duk~kR i Garland, member Tax reform asso 
clatton ara, she NG 9 oh eo 

O-weLro, N ¥— Vex Skillen. 160 West First street. 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, P UO box 181. 

Paterson, N J-E W Nellis, Chairasan Passaic count 
Sinple tax Cleveland campaign comnuttes, 89 Nort 
Main street. 

Parkersburg, W Va=—W I Boreman, member of Single 
tux league. ' 

Pawtucket, R l—Edward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Peorta, Ll~J W Avery, ; 

Phitacelplia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or AL HH, Stephenson, 214 Chestuut street, secretary 
Henry George elub. 

Viermont, \ Y—Charles B Hood, PO box 13. 

Pittsburg, PaeMark F Roverts, 17o7 Cavey alley, 

Porthind, Ore—s Bb Bigsen, 43 Stark street, & Lf Thomp- 
BOW. 

Poughkeepsie, & ¥—Wilbam C Albro. 

Providenee—R [-Kobert Grieve, 32 Sutton street; 
Dre Win Burker, pres. Khode Island single tax asso 
Cliation. 

Pulaski, N ¥Y—C V Harbottle. 

Havens wood, [-—W HH Van Ornum, 

Keabng Pae-Chas & Prizes, 13 Penn street; Charles 
Corkbili, tl Penn street, 

Resnotes Briage,) cun—Johu Carreer, bux 20. 

Riehhmond, lnd—b Quigiey, 15 South Third street 

Kidgewiy, N Y¥-DC Suilivan, 

River Falls, Wis—Georse if Bates, 

Rochester, N Y—Charies Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Roselle, N Jd—Read Gordon, 

Kurland, Vt—T AH Brown, 1 Cherry street. 

San Francisco, Cal—dudge James G Maguire, Supertor 
court, 

San Luis Onispo, Cal~Mrs Frances M Mine, 

Seatiie, Wash Ter—F Po Morrow, 

Seneca Falls. N Y¥—-Win H Adkinson, P Q pox 56. 

staron, Coun-A J Bostwick, librarian Siigie tax club, 

Shenandoah, Pa~sMorvis Marsh, presidcat Single tar 
elabs Thos Potts, sceretary. 

Southbore, Mass--S H Howes, 

South Gaston, N C--W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N ¥—C L Dedrick, 
president Progressive assuctation; Jon Sheehan, sec 
retary, 

Spirit Lake, lowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Tarif? re. 
form club, 

Spriugticid, U.—James H MeCrea, secretary Sangamon 
sipele taxcenip, 625 Blick avenue, ‘ 

Springiield, Mo—-H AW Junemin, 665 Nichols street, 

St. Lous, Mo-Hamlin Hussell, president: bingle tay 
league, M6) Bacon streets Benj, & Bioum, secretary, 
roe 38, YO We street. 

Stockion, Cal—D A Learned. 

Stoneham, Mass—De W ossimington Brown, 

Syracuse, N ¥oCharlesS thlopkins, ¥ Seymour street; 
Ho Merry, M9 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, 4 
Walton street; or dimes K McGuire, secretary Single 
taux Club, 59 Greene street 

Toledo, Win Adelsperger, secretary Single tux club, 
Nod, 2 Stuinyt street, 

Tacotin, Wash Ter—F C Clarke, (08 K st, 

Trenton, N J-iOR Mathews, 9 Mowellstreet, 

Troy, Yen HW Martis. 

Tuckahoe, N ¥~Albert O Young. 

Unmonville, Conn—Jobon MeAulilfe, 

Utica, N Y—The mas Sweeney, 166 Ellzabeth street, oar 
Danmel M Buckley, grocer, south west corner First ang 
Catharine. 

Virvora, BCR-W TL Sinton, Band N RR Co, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hoo Samuel W Wiluams, rooms 2and 8 
Onera block. 

Waco, ‘bex—Frank Grady, lawver, 163 south 4th street 

Waketield,  -Diavid Harrower, 

Wastington,  C—lr. William Geddes, 17196 street, 8 
W,srcretary srogle tax league. 

Wenrtherford, Tex—Willhian M buell. 

Wet New Brighton, stauten dslind, N Y-A B Stoddard, 

Woeeiigg, W Viawdoha bh brank, 2307 Belp street, / 

Wohitestong, Long Island, N Y¥—Georwe Marnwell 

Whitman, Miaas—C P Bolin, cigar store; Thos Douglass, 

Wii te ee ee Wiens iW. ity ‘ 
Hlanngton, bei—Geo areer, 7 eat Ninth street 

Weanlstock, l\A W Cunins 

Wuarcester, Mass.—k K Vvuge, rake Views 

ybkere, by eae ee iia 
Gungslawh lily biclitfe, Radcliffe house, 

Ville, Oblo=W 1b Laughead, 37 Van Buren street, 
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TAXES AND LEASES FOR 
THE FAR WEST. 


Two Wyoming editors, J. KK. Calkins, 
of the Lusk Tlerald, and Norman B. 
Dresser, of the Rock Springs Independent, 
have written to Tie Sranbarp in relation 
tu the progress of the single tax doctring 
in that tervilory, and to the practicability 
of its application in the cattle-growing 
country, 





Mr. Calkins says: 


Tam getting several of our bost citizens in- 
terested in the single tux. The main dif_l- 
culty met with here by a single tax advocate 
istound inthe fact that we have plenty of 
goud government land, which can be secured 
almost forthe asking, You are, of course, 
aware that, witha great many, & grievance 
must be per ‘sonally felt to be adequately real- 
ized. Here wages are good and vaeant lane 
plentiful, w hich makes reform in the present 
system not seem so necessary. However, my 
experience causes me to believe that ull we 
need to secure final glorious success is to pre- 
sent facts to an intelligent American people. 
Wyoming is alveady trying the system, in a 
crude and imperfect: manner, with her school 
and university lands. 





And Mr, Dresser writes: 

Wyoming territory, and especially the 
southern counties, isa stock raising country. 
The rauve is eovernment land, tit for no 
other purpose than to rage stock, except 
alone the mountain streams, Where numerous 
strips of fund have been feneed tm and con- 
verted into hay rauches. The stall amount 
ef our dand values makes the practical ap- 


—plivation of the tax on them somewhat duh- 


cult, for a sufficrent revenue could be raised 
by this means only by levying upon the com- 
paratively few “land owners a rate that 
would be burdensome, Lean see how such a 
tax would be a benefit to such towns as Rock 
Springs, whose growth is checked by land 
speculation, and alse buw tt would throw 
open some of the coal lauds the Uuion Pacific 
holds, but does not use, but burdensome tux- 
ation would soon destroy land values, 

[nu view of such a condition, might not a 
tex upon stock be imposed in connection with 
a land tax without committing an injustice— 
ia fact, woulat nut a tax tpou stock be it a 
certain sense au fand tax? Te takes about 
thirty acres ef our range to furnish the an- 
nual crazing for one head of stock; therefore, 
a tax Qpon stock might be considered as pay- 
ment for the use of thirty ueres of public 
grazing land for each head of stock taxed, 
Lam aware that under this system, as ander 
the present oue, large cattle owners would 
pay a smaller proportionate tax than the 
small stoek owners from the difficulty of ac- 
curately finding out the number in toeir 
herds, but L suppose exact aphiee cannot be 
done bo every one vuder any system. 

t The large cattle concerns ‘ice in favor of 
le easing the ranges, but to this the small 
stockmen and ranchers are opposed, for they 
say it would squeeze them out. No one would 
lease except it pave hum the absolute control 
of the tract be leased, and this would give 
him the power of feuciug in the water stpply 
upon whieh the herds of aw wide expanse of 
unleased laud depended. It would seem as 
if allshould bave an equal right to the use 
of the graanz dands, tor, ualike the equal 
right to the use of wurricuitural lands, its en- 
joyment does not require the individual oe- 
cupiaouey of lacd—it canbe a communal vecu- 
paucy. 





A Wyoming editor is inan excellent po- 
sition to see the land question from several] 
pointsolt view. Under his very eyes the 
best of Wyoming's lands are being grabbed 
through the forms of law. Wherever there 
is promise of a new town the proposed 
site is snapped up by speculators, Vacant 
lots in the growing towns are held at 


prices which discount twice the present 


population. Of vast available deposits of 
coul the railway monopoly withholds 
from use all whose product might com- 
pete with itsownin the market. The over- 
stocking of the cattle ranges has of lite 
years entailed enormous losses. And the 
land laws of the general government 
do not permit Jegal occupancy of the 
public domain by the cattle men, who 
alone can render nine-tenths of it avail- 
able, Hence Wyoming is moving for- 
ward ata snail’s pace, whereas she might 
be doubling or quadrupling her wealth 
and population year by year, 


Only a small portion of the lands regis- 
tered in Wyoming under the desert aet 
has passed into the hands of settlers. 
The tracts thus transferred from the gov- 
ernment to private possession, exceeding 
in extent, many times over, all the lands 
registered under the homeste: Wand pre- 
emption acts, have been notoriously going 
directly into the hands of the cattle com- 
panies, the nominal possessors being no 
more than their paid agents, and the 
land strips so taken up have usually lain 
along water courses, the possession of 
which give control of the highlands, 

The capital city of Cheyenne, and Lava- 
mie, Rawlins, Rock Springs, Green River, 

and Evanston, and Lusk and other new 
places in the north, ave every one of them 
obviously retarded in their growth by 
speculation in sites for homes and busi- 
ness houses, About six years age one 





rich man set out to buy all the vacant 
lots on Ferguson street, Cheyenne, the 
best situation for residences, with a view 
to profiting through their advance in 

yulue, and a few others made theniselves 
as nearly as could be the masters of all 
the land along the line of water pipes 
leading from the reservoir to the built up 
purt of the city as soon as it was con- 
structed, The one exciting topic in every 
place in Wyoming at that time was the 
probability of a real estate boom, and the 
ope standing subject of debate was 
as to what pane would best pay the 
investor in vant lots. And the main 
cause of the ina tilevine self touting of 
every locality was the hope that with 
more people more value would come to 
the land of those who had been first on 
the spot and had possessed themselves of 
the one thing that had to be rented or 
bought by new comers, 

About ten years ago, the managers of 
the Union Pacific railway deliberately 
froze out the business men who had been 
producing coal and lumber along its line. 
They raised freight rates to a point at 
which the profits of the producers dis- 
appeared, increased their own mining and 
lumbering operations, and then ri Lised the 
price of coaland home lumber as high as 
sales would bear, Coal that would ‘have 
brought a profit at $3 a ton was sold in 
Cheyenne at $6 and $7, 

But by far the greatest drawback to Wy- 
oming lies in the inadaptability of the 
United States land laws to the needs of 
the vreat pastoral industry conducted on 
the open range. In this respect it) bears 
its full share of the distress felt by all the 
states and territories where much of the 
land is fit only for grazing purposes. A 
commission appointed by congress in 
188f to examine into the question of the 
disposal of the public domain reported 
that perhaps five hundred million acres 
could. not be put to use as farming land 
under the methods of agriculture as now 
practiced, Inthe report of the governor of 
Wyoming to the secretary of the interior 
for 1883, it was stated that of the sixty 
million acres in the territory but eight 
millions were farming land, and recom- 
mendation was made (page 51) that new 
laws be enacted to bring about their per- 
manent and lawful occupancy. 

A state of anarchy now prevails on the 
public domain. It is legally occupied by 
the cattle graziers. No efforts are made 
tu improve it, as there is no security for 
improvements. Herds are driven in on 
“anges already crowded. Enormous finan- 
cial losses result, and in the present state 
of affairs no efficient means can be 
adopted to prevent a repetition of the 
cause, The losses through the nonfeasi- 
bility of working the lands to a higher 


“upacity than as wild lands, are ine: aleu- 
lable. 


It would seem that assent to the doc- 
trines of the single tax might be generally 
gained from people in Wyoming: Without 
much argument. Nineteen-twentieths of 
the land there is yet common property. 
All citizens of the territory have surely 
equal rights init, Their presence alone 
wives it its value. In theabsence of popu- 
lation, all the coal and timber tracts, gold 
and silver beds,and mountain and meadow 
lands of Wyoming would not feteh one 
cent, After any of these opportunities 
have passed into private hands the peo- 
ple see their value increasing ona seale 
that, all things considered, leaves to 
capital the average rate of interest in the 
far west and to labor the average rate of 
wages, and in a general sense that rate of 
wages must be at least equal to what 
labor could gain for itself on taking up 
government dand, In other words, in- 
terest and w ages fall as capital nvultiplies 
and workers increase in number, the 
price of land advancing meantime high 
enough to take all the rest of production. 
As the president of a Cheyenne bank 
once said to me, “In ten years we shall 
obtain about the rate of interest now 
paid in the Missouri valley, and waves 
will have gone down, but the corner lot 
Where the bank stands will be worth three 
or four times what it is now,” To the peo- 
ple of Wyoming these are plain and 
simple facts. And yet to teach them to 
mankind Henry George bas been obliged 
to write volumes, and to adapt them to 
the intelligence of theoretical political 
economists he has elaborately formulated 
them as the correlative laws of rent, in’ 
terest and wages, 

That the real value given to Jand by 
the community should return to the com- 
munity in the form of a tax would be as 
readily agreed to by most Wyoming men 
as that they ought not to be levied on for 








producing a valuable thing through their 


labor or for conducting a business of 
benefit to mankind, That the specula- 
tive value of land ought to be shaken out 
of it, so that natural opportunities might. 
not be forestalled, would with them re- 
quire no argument at all, 

Tt would seem an eusy task to put the 
single tax in operation in Wyoming, at 
least ina modified form to begin with. 
In fact, public sentiment has already 
shown itself to favor leases instead of 
sales of territorial lands, and a consider- 
ation of the question on a larger scale 
might induce the legislature to extend 
the principle. 

Ifadand value tax were made optional 
with counties, Albany could put it into 
force toa profit over Laramie, The new 
towns springing up in the region of Fort. 
Fetterman, in) Albany county, already 
threaten the northwest trade of Chey- 
enne, which lies in Laramie county, and 
if business men and workingmen could 
settle in those towns on paying to the 
owners of the town site a rental for Jand 
based on its present value, and to the 
town or county tr ausury the annual 
rental value accruing ino future, their 
gains would be greater than those they 
could possibly expect in Cheyenne. They 
would require no capital to buy Jand. 
Speculation in town lots would yield 
no one anythine. Neweomers would 
not find a barrier between — them 
and a home site or store © site, 
such as now exists in Cheyenne, 
These towns would be compactly built, 
instead of rambling over acres and acres 
of openland, Business life and social life 
would be the better in consequence. The 
streets could be well paved, and the side- 
walks solid. To the consumer, gas, clee- 
tric lights and water could be delivered 
ata minimum price, the plant for munici- 
pal monopolies being paid for from the 
public treasury. 

Would not Cheyenne then soon hurry 
up to gather her taxes in the same way 
for fear of losing her supremacy ? 

The single tax once established, even if 
at first limited to the appropriation of fu- 
ture values of land, the fame of Wyom- 
ing’s liberal policy would be noised abroad, 
and her fortunes would) push ou, to be re- 
stricted only by the possible yield of the 
opportunities open to her people. The 
choice spots of the Laramie Plains, the 
“alley of the Platte, the save brush 
levels along the Sweetwater, the fertile 
benches in the region of the Big Horn 
river, and the beautiful country sheltered 
by the Wind River Mountains, would 
quickly teem with an industrious popu- 
lation. Town and country would invite, 
not repulse, immigration. There “would 
not be the possibility of one idle class of 
first-comers living on the fat of the dand 
because of their rent-rolls; there could 
not be another idle class of late-comers, 
unable to find work because they were 
fenced off from the land. 


At this stage of Wyoming's develop- 
ment, people would look sharply into the 
question of the monopoly of any kind of 
natural opportunity. Phe railways would 
be asked to pay full assessments on every 
coal mine, soda bed, petroleum deposit, 
and timber tract they were holding out 
of use, and they would) pay the taxes or 
lose what nature never meant any set 
of men, acting like dogs in the manger, 
should have the power to keep back from 
other men’s uses, And the railways would 
fix low rates for transportation, or the en- 
terprising people would, out of the sur- 
plus of their treasury, construct new lines, 
and have them operated so that freights 
would be low. 





But after its farm lauds and extensive 


mincral and: wooded tracts were being 
worked, Wyoming's ranges would be left. 


And they are one and w half times the 
area of New Eneland, 

Tn 1886 a petition was made to congress, 
with the sanction of the national stock- 
erowers’ association, thit leases of puh- 
lic lands, limited as to time and qualified 
as to the munner of theit utilization, be 
mide tocattie and sheep growers, The 
men engaged in pushing the petition de- 
sired that eraziers whose herds roamed 
Within certain natural boundaries, such 
as rivers and mountains, should in aw body 
hecome the lessees af the lands, but not 
to the exclusion of any men who would 
use then: for purposes other than pas- 
toral By the plan, each panchmian would 
contribute toward the payment of the 
rent a sum proportional to the nuniber in 
his herd. The land would be qweasured, 
not by acres but by feeding capacity, The 
“pound up” would give the census, No 








fenees would be put up, and the animals 
of each herdsman could roan at will over 
anentire lease. The petitioners saw in 
this plan an annual yield to the publie 
treasuries of $20,000,000 to &25,000,000, 
Their aio was security for the pasturage 
of their herds, the absence of which has 
cost Wyoming enormous amounts and 
brought about the failure of some of her 
most capable business men, 

Itis surprising that) the cattle men of 
the west have notadvanced this plan more 
energetically, Serious opposition to it 
would likely disappear, were if made clear 
thiat vgricnltur alo and mineral hind, and 
that needed for town sites, would be 
dropped by the cattle men as other men 
weuld bringit into a higher use, and were 
it shown that small stockowners would be 
treated with justice. 

If the public lands in Wyoming wero 
Jeased ta the stoekgrowers, thirty acres 
would not long be wasted on a single cow 
or steer, ‘The waters of Wyoming, now 
contributing to the disastrous summer 
overflows of the lower Mississippi, would be 
employed in irrigation. Canals would be 
run through the soft soil down along the 
many watersheds of the territory “thi ut, 
seem to have been sloped olf by nature for 
the purpose, The regional leases could be 
made of a daration to encourage such im- 
provements, and om a soll expenditure 
of capital ino making them, Wyoming 
could support perhaps several million 
more cattle than she does now. 

The system of leasing grazing lands 
would work smoothly in connection with 
the value tax on other lands, the rent 
paid by the cattle men going of ryzht into 
the tevriforial Creasury, 

Rich in a never failing and an ever in- 
creasing public fund, and vicher stil in free 
natural opportunies, Wyoming's people 
would be free traders from self interest, 
and they could afford to acquiesce in the 
abolition of the internal revenue taxes, 
They would also see their interest in pub- 
lic control of municipal and national mo- 
nopolies. 

There is nothing utopian in what is here 
wrillen., Ground rent, the people of Wy- 
oning must pay. Those who become 
owners of land pay if, under the present 
system of land tenure, when they pay 
the purchasing price. Their tenants pay it 
to them. From the annual production of 
Wyoming is paid its taxes and its ground 
rent, too. The workers now carry all of 
burdens, The proposal here ad- 

muted is that, instead of paying ground 
a to fortunate private individuals, the 
users of pene shall pay it into the public 
treasury and save for themselves all now 
paid in ‘taxes, direct, or indirect, with the 
aceretions of profits and interest on taxes 
that merchants, manufacturers, and all 


athers who handle taxed goods are 
obliged to advance. Were this system 


once in practice, utopian and ridiculous 
indeed would that landholder be deemed 
who would propose that men give him 
their ground rent and take other money 
from thetr purse lo pay taxes and the in. 

crease on commodities that accrues with 
taxation. 

Of all parts of the civilized world, there 
is none where conditions are more favore 
able for the immediate appheation of the 
lirst steps of the single tax than the new 
states and territories, The people are | 
freer from superstitious traditions as to 
immoral legal rights than those of older 
communities, where time has vlozed over 
the long standing wrongs of those de 
prived of their natural rights in the land, 
In new communities the broad relations 
between land and labor are plain to the 
ordinary understinding, ‘The injustice 
and the ayeressions of wealth pot by 
over reaching and forestalling are there 
the more shocking, The gull hatwee nthe 
classes and the doasses is anrvower, but 
itis visibly widening in the sight of every 
one, There, without tracing through 
the mazes of the highly complicated 
forms of production in older conmmunities, 
allen may perceive that land and labor 
are the primary factors in producing 
everything that niankind consumes, and 
that true capital is what labor saves and. 
uses in further production, True capital 
and labor are notat war, but they work 
hand in hand, What both need is free 
and fair play. What both are at war | 
With is the forces of tionopoly. The most 
Wide spread mjouopoly is that of Jande 
town site, farm site, railway site, or any 
ollier other form of opportunity to go to. 
work, Capitalcun find a way to get its 


own, and labor its own, when and held in.) 
speculation is thrown open and actual 
site values are absorbed by taxation, 

J, W, SULLIVAN, 
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The decision by the court of appeals 
that the arcade underground railroad 
acts are unconstitutional may compel the 
exclusive use of surfuce and elevated 
roads for a good many years to come. 


-Should this be so the decision may be de- 


plored; but if it resuitsin the buildisg and 
owning of an underground road by the 
city, it will serve a more useful purpose 
than the decisions of this court in corpora- 
tion cases have oftendone. High engineer- 
ing authority has demonstrated that it is 


practicable to build an underground sys- 
tem, and by the same authority it is 


shown that the expense compared with 
the magnitude of the enterprise is trifling. 
If constructed by the citv, the system 
might be let out, as are our ferry fran- 
chises, or operated by the public, as is the 
‘ailroad on the Brooklyn bridge. Wrhiat- 
ever is done in the way of extending 
transit facilities, and something must be 
done, the absolute ownership of a high- 
way should never again be allowed to be 
private property: 

On the 2d of April | the voters of the 
town of Hempstead, Loug Island, are to 
celebrate the birth of Thomas Jetferson 
in a unique but very appropriate manner. 
They are to decide whether or not to sell 
Long Beach to the company that now 
leases it. Every one imbued with the 
spinmt of Jeffersonian democracy is inter- 
ested in the result. The question is 
whether the town shall sell forever to a 
private corporation what is not alone the 
common property of the present genera- 
tion, but is by them held in sacred trust 
as the common property of future yenera- 
tions, If there ave any real democrats in 
Hempstead, let them prove their de- 
mocracy on this anniversary of Jesfer- 
son's birth by working and voting, as he 
would do were he alive and there, against 
the proposition to divest the town of its 
common lands. 

In favor of the sale it is urged that 
Long Beach, to make it a success, niust 
be built up, and that eentlemen of means 
will not build costly cottages on leased 
lands, This is the stereotyped plea of 
the tempter. It has been disproved over 
and over again, both practically and 
theoretically, Men will build on leased 
land, They will build just as good struc. 
tures on leased as on any other land. It 
is not ownership of land that induces 
building, but security for improvements, 
Give that and men are apt to build better 
on Jeased ground than on ground they 
have to buy, for the simple reason that 
when not compelled to deplete their capi- 
tal by purchasing land they haveso much 
more to use for building, The reason for 
the usual preference for private ownership 
has nothing to do with improvement, It 
relates to the desire to profit by the in- 
crease of the Jand’s value, which is noth- 
ing less than a desire to get something 
for nothing, Uf the people of Hempstead 
want to see Long Beach built up let them 
lease the land on terms that will secure 
the value of improvements to the im- 
prover, free them from all taxation (if the 
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legislature will consent) and subject them 
to no imposts, but a rental to be adjusted 
at reasonable intervals on the basis of the 
actual value of the pround, 

{tis eratifying to be able to applaud 

the statements of the Brooklyn Times 
relative to the proposed sale of Long 
Beach, It says this beach is in many re- 
spects the finest of the more accessible 
beach area of the island, and much of the 
rest has passed under private control and 
is valued very highly, adding that the 
“beach can never increase by so much as 
asingleinch . . . while the value will 
increase very rapidly with the increase of 
city population.” That isa pregnant fact 
which is too often forgotten in consider- 
ing the yuestion of private ownership of 
land, Noland can increase by so much 
asa single inch; but the increase of popu- 
lation and the greater pressure upon land 
that invention is all the time making 
-aises its value steadily as a whole and in 
some places rapidly. The ultimate effect 
is the inevitable reduction of the masses 
to slavery; the intermediate effect differs 
only in degree. 

Concluding its editorial in opposition to 
the sale the Brooklyn Times says: 

The time is nob very far away when the 
land at Loug Beach will be worth a good 
deal more than $l a front foot—which is 
about what the towa is offered for it. Beach 
land, not one whit better, so far us natural 
advantages go, and no nearer the city, sells 
for fifty ora hundred times asmuch at other 
points. Probably the best use which any 
tuwn can make of beach land now held in 
common ts tu continue so to hold it, leasing it 
upon the mast fuverable terms possible, but 
never selling it. The income from this source 
will be certain to increuse us years go by and 
to render material aid in reducing town taxes 
for schools, roads, and other public purposes. 
The onee despised and apparently worthless 
beaches are becoming mines of wealth. 

Yes, mines of wealth! 
tion is, Who shall have the wealth? the 
whole people from whom it is in the first 
instunce drawn in increased rents, ov the 
few who now buy for a song the privilege 
for themselves and their descendants of 
enjoying for all time the rents which 
private ownership extorts., This question 
as to Long Beach is to be settled on 
Thomas Jefferson's birthday, and those 
who have the right to vote should be re- 
minded that Thomas Jefferson taught 
that use, not ownership, is the only right 
individuals can have to land. 


It ali editors were as sensible of their 
a aera as public teachers as Mr. F. 
i. Harris, the editor of the Ocala (Flor- 
ap Daily Banner, there would not be 
much danger of public corruption through 
popular ignorance, Mr. Harris was a 
candidate for governor of Florida at the 
last clection, and having declared that he 
had no gubernatorial aspirations, a local 
contemporary made the sneering remark 
that he must be sincere because no man 
with the least spark of hope in his bosom 
would blight his prospects by advocating 
thesingle tax. To this Mr. Harris replies 
that it is a good thing for every country 
to have in it men who are not hampered 
by political aspirations but can give them- 
selves unreservedly to finding and pro- 
claiming the truth. “We may be mis- 
tuken,” he udds editorially, “but we 
propose to utter our honest convictions.” 
Mr. Harris has oa. clear understanding of 
the single tax, which he expounds in a 
siniple and pleasant style, He and his 
paper have a strong influence in Florida 
and are making influential converts. As 
in Florida so all over the United States, 
The opposition press cannot leave the 
single tax question alone, and the single 
tax press does not want to, By single tax 
press we mean not merely papers started 
forthe purpose of advocating the idea, 
but also those that have been long estab- 
lished and from opposition have been led 
to candidly consider the question, and 
finally to accept our conclusions, Of the 
latter kind there is a large and growing 
number, Even our most enthusiastic 
friends would be astonished at the prog- 
ress we are making, if they could see the 
discussions in the local papers of the 
country, 


SPR TENE ee oka arent come ares 


Thanks ‘6 the energy of Will Kennedy, 
&@ prominent editor of Montana and Jeader 
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of the single tax movement in that terri- 
tory, Montana will bring into the union 
with her the Australian system of voting, 
The law which was signed by the gov- 
ernor last week is the Saxton bill, with 
such modifications as adapt it to the ter: 
ritory, Itis known as the Kennedy law. 


We were in error last week in announc- 
ing the passage of the Australian bill in 
the California assembly. It appears to 
have been defeated by a vote of 45 to 27, 
The prvtorians die hard. In California 
they boldly vote the reform down; in New 
Jersey they choke it with parliamentary 
tactics; and in New York they offer a 
monkey reform in the hope that it) may 
defeat the real reform by delaying action. 


The probability is that the only states in 


which we shall get the reform this year 
are Indiana, where it is already a law; 
Rhode Island, where its adoption seems 
assured, and Montana, which is us good 
as astate. But considering that the ai- 
tution dates only from the campaign of 

(887, when the speakers of the United 
labor party urged the reform all through 
this state, and also that the law was 
adopted last year in Massachusetts, the 
progress already made is as gratifying as 
it is unprecedented. We can well afford 
to wait another year for legislators to 
learn from their constituents that any 
further temporizing with political brokers 
and bosses will be resented. 

Governor Hill's bill ine this state by 
which he hopes to defeat the Saxton bill 
without being again driven to the ex- 
tremity of vetoing it, would be worth 
$40 a month and board asa freak ina 
Bowery inuseum, The World correspond- 
eot describes it} truly when he calls it 
“the Saxton bill amended to a corpse.” It 
provides for the printing of official bal- 
lots at public expense, but as it allows 
the use of ballots not so priated, all the 
evil influences of the “heeler” at the poll 
are perpetuated. By allowing ballots to 
be taken away from the polls it makes it 
possible for a voter to prove to the satis- 
faction of a bviber how he has voted, 
While it prohibits the assessment of can- 
didates or the paying of assessments by 
vandidates, any candidate is pernritted to 
“voluntarily pay 
bona fide, reasonable and uctual expenses 
of printing his ballots,” a provision over 
which the governor must, have chuckled 
when it was submitted to him, Some .a- 
dication of the state of affairs in the 
assembly was offered by its action on a 
motion tomake the Saxton bill a speci 
order for the 2tst. Such aimotion uate 
a two-third vote to carry it, and, the re- 
publicans having only a majority, it was 
lost by wstrict purty vote. Inimediately 
following this result Mr. Sheehan, the 
governor's lieutenant in the house, im- 
troduced the governor's bill, The reason- 
able inference is that the vovernor has 
succeeded in making his bill a cancus 
measure, and that the democrats will be 
arrayed solidly against the real reform, 
If they can draw off a few republicans, 
for it hus not been inade a republican 
cancus matter, the Saxton bill may be de- 
feated outright. This failing, the gover- 
nor’s bill muy be made the means of de- 
feating the other by delay. In either case 
the governor will be saved the disagree- 
able necessity of signing a bill which 
only ayear ago he vetoed. Then he took 
upon himself the responsibility of de- 
feating the measure; but this year he 
wants to shift the burden to his party, 
and its members in the legislature sees 
to have been fools enough to let him, 


his 


lt used to be said of the Sun, even by 
people who detested its editorial utter- 
ances, that it was a thorough newspaper; 
but itis now losing that reputation, and 
if its exclusion of Mr. Saxton’s lecture on 
ballot reform is a fair sample of its news 
policy it deserves the Joss, Ballot re- 


form isa subject that is attracting atten- 
tion all over the country, In several 


states bills are pending, In this state the 
question has been under discussion for 
over two years; @ bill has been passed 
and vetoed, and anew bill has been be- 
fore the judiciary committee for weeks, 
On Friday evening last the author of the 





fair share of he. 
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bill that was vetoed, and of the one now 
pending, and upon whose model the laws 
of Indiana and of Montana, and the bills 
pending in New Jersey, Ohio and other 
states were drawn, was to lecture here on 
the subject of the reform: to which all 
these bills relate. There cannot be a 
doubt that this lecture was an item of 
news to which the buyers of all local pa- 
pers were entitled; but the Sun excluded 
it, When the Sun was edited by a jour- 
nalist if was a newspaper, but since it 
has been under the editorial management 
of a newsivorous cat, its strongest claim 
for public Sipeny has been weakened, 
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Mr. Saxton’s lecture, which was de- 
livered before the federal club, was a sen- 
sible and eloquent plea for the Australian 
system, anda Jucid explanation of its de- 
tails, Tle pointed out that it is not by 
increasing the severity of penalties that 
offenses are prevented, but by making 
the offenses unprofitable and practically 
Impossible; and this is the first lesson a 
lesistator should learn. Applying the 


“principle to election offenses he showed 


that the only method of genuine reform 
is to print and distribute ballots at public 
expense and under the solemn sanction of 
the law, and by means of isolating the 
voter just before he votes to compel him 
to vote in absolute and inviolable secrecy. 
This prevents the suppression of the bal- 
lots of a particular candidate, the bunch- 
ing of tickets, the deceiving of voters by 
fraudulently imposing split tickets upon 
then, the intimidation of voters, the 
raising of corruption funds, and the cor- 
ruption of voters, and destroys the evil 
and formidable power of the machine. 
In discussing the necessity of the reform 
Mr. Saxton raised a laugh against the 
genial Bourke Cockran, by describing, 
ae not in exaggerated paraphrase, the 
picture of the Arcadian simplicity of New 
York polities which that eloquent spokes- 
man for Tammany hall solemnly drew 
for the edification of the judiciary com- 
mittee, 


The World rebukes the democrats in 
the lewisliture for their manifest effort to 
prevent ali legislation on the subject of 
ballot reform by introducing a new Dill. 
It believes that when the republican ma- 
jority offers as good a bill as the Saxton 
bill, the democrats should be willing to 
accept it; and concludes that they “would 
be if their machine politicians were not 
interested in the system that enables 
them to run elections.” That is the pre- 
cise truth. Ttis not democrats as such 
that want to kill this reform, but machine 
politicians, They are democrats in dem- 
ocratic stutes and republicans in republi- 
can stutes, but in their own hearts, 
neither democrats nor republicans; and 
their study is to control the party ma- 
chinery of the dominant party. This is 
shown by the republican opposition in. 
Connecticut and Maine, and the demo- 
cratic opposition in New York and New 
Jersey. Inall these states the rank and 
file and the reputable leading men of both 
parties want the veform; but in the 
former republican bosses, and in the latter 
democratic bosses, put obstacles in’ the 
way. Itis this kind of politics, boss rule 
in legislation, that the Saxton bill would. 
abolish, along with a variety of other 
foul growths upon our republican system 
of poyenminenl 

The i@atatut madly iutovared Brooklyn 
Standard-Union wants to know in view 
of the combination to raise the price of 
coal and the fact that there is no tavitl duty 
on this coal, what becomes of the free 
trader's theory that the tariff is the father 
of trusts. Genuine free traders would 
call the tariff! a side partner of trusts, 
rather than the father, And it is a very 
efficient side partnereven of the coal trust, 
for, though there is no duty on the par- 
ticular kind of coal that is the subject of 
the trust, there is a duty—a duty equal 
almost to twice the cost of mining—on 
the only kind of cowl that could be profit. 
ably imported, 


Judee Genel: al Chicas, in an ad- 
dress at the Kenwood club on “Socialism 
in America,” described protection as fow- 
tering and encouraging socialism, and ia 




















work or cease to be rich men. 


March 238, 1889. 
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fact being socialism. That protection is 
socialism, or that socialism is protection, 
is no argument ayainst either except to 
the timidly good who are frightened by 
names, But the protectionist who has 
really considered the nature of socialism 
and revolted at its paternalisin could pro- 
fitably weigh Judge Crinnell’s words. 
Let Judge Grinnell be what he may—a 
bold, prosecuting officer or a persecutor 
of innocence—he has properly classifled 
protection by putting it in the same fam- 
ily with socialism, 


If the Baltimore Sun tells the truth, 
and it has the reputation of occasionally 
doing so, Colonel Dudley is undergoing 
punishment for the heinous crime of al- 


Jowing himself to get found out. The 


story is that a few days before the in- 
auguration the new president's private 
secretary wrote to the colonel saying that 
the president sympathized deeply with 
him on account of the criticism and oblo- 
quy cast pon hint by reason of his blocks- 
of-five letter, but requesting him not to 
allor attempt any personal communica- 
tion, as it might embarrass the adminis- 
tration, Tn justice to Colonel Dudley, 
this communication, or one the same in 


spirit but adapted to the occasion, should 


have been sent before election, to cive 


chim aw opportunity, while it was yet 


time, to redecit himself in [Harrison's es- 


by criticism or oblogtuy, 


Warner Miller, when lecturing to the 
Business men’s republican association on 
Fifth avenue, volunteered the superfluous 
information that “there are amore rich 
men who do no work fora living between 
this club house and Harlem than there 
are in apy city on the face of the earth.” 
That is truc, and if we had free trade and 
the single tax if would not be a great 
while before most of them would either 
Under 
free trade and the single tux no one 
need work for another without full) com- 
pensation, and when that is the case it is 
as impossible to be a rich man without 
working as it is to bea learned man with- 


out studying. 


Henry C. Bowen of the Independent, 
who heard President Harrison’s inaugural 
speech, writes to his paper that no presi- 
dent ever touched the hearts of the peo- 
pleas Mr. Harrison did on that occasion, 
adding that “tears of gratitude were seen 
in all directions.” Mv. Bowen is proba- 
bly in error about these tears; it was a 
very rainy day. 

The Evening Post's recent editorial on 
the Marvland oyster beds, in which they 
were used to illustrate the inipractica- 
bility of the medieval system of com- 
mon Jands which “Progress and Poverty” 
was held to advocate, was briefly but 
effectively answered by J. K. Miller of 
Plainfield, N. J., in a letter to the Post 
published last week, Mr. Miller's letter 
is well worth reproduction, and we give it 
entire: 

Will you kindly allow me to intrude upon 
your valuable space to call attention to the 
facet that the trouble with the Maryland 
oyster beds, referred to in your editorial arti- 
cle of yesterday entitled “A practical com- 
mentary on Henry George's land theories,” 
was discussed in Mr. George’s STANDARD 
some weeks ago, and the attention of its 
readers called to the fact that the applica- 
tion of the single tax principle to them would 
prove a satisfactory solution of those troubles! 
The particular signiticanee of this lies in the 
fuct that Mr. George evidently does not con: 
sider (hat the principles he advocates are ap- 
plied there, or he certainly would not recom- 
mend their application as a remedy for exist- 
ing troubles, 

All through your article the impression is 
evidently suaght to be conveyed that Mr. 
George's preposition amounts to @ proposal to 
abolish ail security in the possession or occu- 
paucy of Jand, and gonsequently all incentive 
or eneouragement for ats im provement, May 
Task where in the published writings of Mr. 
George you find anything which warrants 
such an assumption! You must certainly be 
aware that iv chap. 1 of book viii, “Progress 


teem by countormanding the instructions 
of his blocks-ol-flve letter, Then, though 
Colonel Dudley might not have been a 
‘visitor at the White Lfouse, he could have 
freely called upon Mer. Harrison at Indian- 
apolis during the entire presidential tern, 
and neither would bave been embarrassed 
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and Poverty,” and in other parts of the work 
us well, he distinetly recognizes the necessity. 
for security in the possession and use of lund. 
If the proposition contained in that work is 
to be proven an absurdity, that particular 
and specific proposition must be attacked and 
its argument refuted. The setting up of any 
number of imaginary theories, which po one 
has proposed, and demolishing them, will 
avail nothing, The Evening Post bas dene 
effective work for the cuuse of tarilY reform, 
but it has accomplished that work by attack- 
ing the tarif and clearly demonstrating its 
ubsurdity aud injustice, not by attacking 
socialism or anything else fureign to the sub- 
ject. It can never accomplish anything 
agaiost the doctrines of the single tax on 
fund values by attacking anarchy. 


Here is a distinct challenge to the Post 
to show wherein “Progress and Poverty,” 
orany other of its author’s writings, war- 
rantsan assumption that he proposes to 
abolish security in the possession or occu- 
pancy of land. The Post confounded 
ownership and possession, and having its 
attention called to the error—one that it 
eould not possibly defend—it was incum- 
bent on it in candor either to admit the 
error gracefully, or to show that security 
of possession as well as ownership is con- 
trary to the principle of the single tax. 
It does neither. What it does is to quote 
from “Progress and Poverty” the state- 
ment that private property in land is his- 
torically robbery, and to deny it on the 
wuthority of Adolph Wagner, and then 
to quote the proposition from ‘Progress 
and Poverty” that we should satisfy the 
law of justice and meet all: economic re- 
quirements by at one stroke abolishing 
private titles, declaring all land public 
property and letting if out to the highest 
bidders in lots to suit under such condi- 
tions as would sucredly guard the private 
right to improvements. Of the latter 
quotation the Post says: ‘lt hardly 
seems to us that any phrase about euard- 
ing private rights would induce people 
to improve their land property if it were 
liable to be thus confiscated without 
notice.” 


It hardly needs to be pointed out that 
this is no answer to the challenge of the 
letter, The Post makes no attempt to 
show that it is impracticable to guard the 
private right to improvements while reg- 
wating ground rent by pubhe competi- 
tion. It contents itself with the naked 
assertion that it finds itinconceivable that 
a phrase about guarding private rights 
would induce people to improve. A paper 
like the Post must be pretty bard driven 
when it has to stoop to such pettifogging. 


In Progress and Poverty” the principle 
at issue is not left to inference. It is dis- 
tinctly stated at page 368: “What is neces- 
sary for the use of laud is not its private 
ownership but the security of improve- 
ments, . . It is for the sake of reaping 
that men sow; it is for the sake of posses s- 
ing houses that men build. The owner- 
ship of land has nothing to do with it.” 
This principle is applicable to the Balti- 
more oyster Jands, It is not because men 
are denied ownership of the bed of the 
bay that they do not cultivate oysters, but 
because they are not protected in the pose 
session of the product of their cultivation. 
Give them that, and they will cultivate. 
And that can be given withont making 
them owners of sea bottom, It is only 
necessary to give to the highest bidder 
exclusive possession of the ground he cul- 
tivates, with the security of the liw—ex- 
pressed in as many phrases as necessary 
that when he leaves, whatever be the 
cause, be shall be fully indemnified for all 
improvements that depend for their value 
on their attachment to the soil, 


But the passage we have quoted is by 
no means all the Post is moved to say in 
answer to Mr. Miller. Having set up a 
stuffed straw figure of the single tax and 
demolished it to its own satisfaction, it 
goes on to explain that though the stulfed 
straw dummy is decidedly objectionable, 
the real single tax js probably a pretty 
good thing, “The single tax theory,” 
says the Post, “as ma practical guide in 
taxation, has much to be said in its favor, 
The single tax as u means of confiscation 
isa very different thing, If you set out 
to make a Jocation valueless, you will 
prevent people fyom improving it.” All 
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of which pretty accurately represents the 
opinion of THE STANDARD and other advo- 
eates of the single tax, 

Will not the Post now explain to its 
readers what the single tax theory is, and 
tell them the “much” that is “to be said 
in its favor?” 

Everett Glackin’s suggestion to trades 
unions, printed elsewhere in this issue of 
Tuk STANDARD, is worth reading and 
thinking over by all, and especially by 
mentbers of trade and labor organizations, 
Mr Glackin has been president, and is 
now secretary of Typographical union 
No. 6. one of the largest and most. power- 
ful unions of the country, Tle has long 
heen an earnest advocate of the single 
tux. He thoroughly understands the 
objects of Jabor organizations and the 
limits of their effectiveness, and compre- 
hends the interest they have in the move- 
ment for industrial emancipation. The 
sinvle tax men’in trades unions should 
see to it that Mr. Glackin's excellent idea 
is put in practice. 

The single tax clubs of New York ana 
vicinity intend to unite in celebrating the 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson on April 2. 
So far as the arrangements have yet been 
decided on, they are described in another 
column of TH STANDARD. Tt is proposed, 
at the same time, to celebrate the close 
of the first decade since the movement 
for the single tax was inaugurated by the 
publication of “Progress and Poverty.” 

Single tax men, above all other citi- 
zens, havea rie¢ht to honor the memory 
of Jefferson. For their movement is, in 
truth, an effort to put in practical oper- 
ation those principles of democracy which 
Thomas Jefferson so vigorously upheld. 
Equal rights to life, equal rights to liberty, 
equal rights to the pursuit) of happiness, 
were what the great Virginian insisted 
on for allimen, And that he saw instinct- 
ively that these rights are inextrica 
bly bound up with the equal right 
to the use of nature’s opportunities, is 
evident from his immortal declaration: 
The land belongs in usufruct to the liv- 
ing. If from the world beyond if is given 
to Thomas Jefferson to wateh the course 
of events on earth, his spirit: must rejoice 
to see that at last bis words, so lone ac- 
cepted as mere clittering generalities, are 
becoming potent springs of action, urging 
his countrymen forward on the path to 
freedom. 





We Cau't Make thene Two Parngraphs 
Dovetail. 
Bradstreet’s, March 16, page 170, 
Tt is not too much to say that the last tive 
or six deeades have witnessed the most com- 
plete realization of what bas usually been re- 
earded as the dominant aigntof modern phi- 
losophy. Thataimis to be in the largest de- 
cree possible fruitful, and to aid in amefior- 
ating the condition of man. 
Bradstreet’s, March 16, page ta, 
LIST OF MARCH STRIKES, 
Number of strikes previously reported, 
Niniber of strikers previously reported, occ. ceeces Fa) 
Onvitie, Neb—Laburers gud teamsters, for ad- 
MATOS Ma sak ies ak eke cine ego cece dea osteo lat arae o EA 
Namsas City, Mo. fee cutters, lor advance, Miareh 
Weer acer rere rere sere amet rer er eee esesereere veeeneren veee 
Syracuse, N.Y -Clothing hanes, for iadvanee, 
BCU RU Rca reer are ec ee ieer ra ear sede aetialovele eee hata eines aire 
Douville, Vaw-baborers (eoloredy on tiuitrosd, for 
mavaee, MUVeh TR ce eee cee ee eee ee eee anes TOG 
Philadelphia, Pas Uarvel makers, for advance, 
MATCH ics bccaae cnt ahirinewtias oitiedaie ene seoeee LUD 
Fill River, Miass,--Cotton mill weavers fu 50 niilts, 
for advance, Meareh Uc ccc eee eee veeeeee es 20,000 
Allegheny, Pa.—Stuve moulders, against reduetion, 
Mareh suc... Medi detigtesese {feed areas eebaaienads ais Oh 
Piilladedphia, Pa, Printers dno tiaoestry mall 
apatust reduction, Mareli 12, sueeeeded same 


WHIM aides o Mevad Seaer senna ee tiene Oe are tte sasaravase WH) 
Phabetedpaa, Pie Uptralsters weavers, daeaiyst 

reducthon, Mapeh Pb eee eee rere eens ee 40 
Brooklyn, NooY. Btilditg hands, agiuist ton 

UEOE Me, MAK Od ee eee ee ee teens : a 
Cinttinoos, Peat from workers, apiiist pe. 

Chaction, Mareds DA. cece ence ere eee ee are vtinreate 50) 
Bellefonte, Piao—Puddlers gad helpers ta ivon togit, 

peninst redietion, Mimredt Me... eee eee ceenee JUG 
New York city. Workers ta label) factory, union 

PRD ON Ue dacs cc ces Seed a aeedie ee Aes oles 


College Polnt, be be-Sik warkers, for adviaaied, 
Mureh 1.0.0.0. pret htanace yanwtie eet sialeMetets ear lend beens aco 
New York city.—Ciguue iuakbers, ginust redue- 


VO Mave Wots.scctiis ia teeny setae aah gh Wade ets ne 

New York city,—Uphobterers, inst redtuetion, 
Marebl ley... ..e, a aha AAa-$ Re wigs Web Ned Gncesaugigrece Biel Ge dvalein sie gad ht) 
Total aupaber of strikers in Marcelo. Sire Wy) 


Total nuareber af strifbes du Marcle ceca ‘ a 


Please, Sir, Whae Were the Wasen Phen? 
Pittsburg Cotomercial Gazette, 

Now that there isa republican administra- 
tion they [the Fall River weavers) want their 
wages raked to the old repubhean adminis- 
trubjon rate, 

What Stupid Pald You Platt 
Chicago Kulghts of biabor. 

The single tax advecate looks with suspi- 

cien og the effort to eliminate the sugar tus. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 

Mr. Alexander Stevens bas boucht land 
and crected a very pretty house at Bermuda, 
where Mrs. Stevens and her daughters, 
with the exception of Mrs. Ladenburg, who 
has just gone to Jevkils Island, Ga, have 
bee spending the winter, St. Augustine is 
ns full as ustial, but there are fewer New 
Yorkers than there were last vear, when the 
Three Graces, us they were called—Miss 
Chamberlain, Miss Marion Langdon and Miss 
Adela Grant-spent several weeks ato the 
Ponee de Leen. Atlantic City, where the 
sen breezes come in both fresh and salt, bas 
its invalid contingent from the rest cures of 
Philadelphia, and atso a goodly number of 
Wew Yorkers.—(New York Sun, 


Iuvestigations made by the uewspapers 
there show tnatin spite of the mild winter there 
bas been more suffering and sickness among 
the poor in Chicago than was ever before 
known; more nen have been out of employ- 
ment, und in some sections, especially in the 
vicinity of some of the rolling mills which 
have been shut down all winter, the sufecing 
has been intense. There have been several 
deaths of men, women und children from 
Aecthal starvation, and inquiry revealed the 
fact that, so far as most of the organized 
eharities are couecerned, they are wholly in-, 
efficient and inndequate.—{New York Tribune. 

The styles in men’s handkerchiefs are under- 
roing a noticeable change. Silk is supplant- 
ing linen and caumbrie in great measure, and 
plain white patterns ure giving way to tints 
aad combinations of color, except for outing 
purposes, Where silk is not considered in good 
form. The prevailing craze for cheeks and 
Ktripes is felt in the domain of mouchotrs 
quite as much as in scarfs nod trousers, 


Thomas Morrison, the mission school man, 
ralled at the Post-Dispatch office this morning 
to revort a case of destitution, which he says 
is the most distressing he has come across in 
his forty years’ experience in missionary work, 
The Bagley family, father, mother and eight 
ehildren, are without food or means in their 
home in the rear of 1,420 North TPweuty-tirst 
street. It is two doors north of the Hatmitton 
sehool The eight children range in ages 
from two wecks to eleven yours and are ab- 
solutely naked. Whe father bas had po em- 
ployment this winter. Contributions of cloth- 
ing or other articles for this family may be 
sent to Thomas Morrison, 2t4 North Sceond 
street.—(St. Louis Post-Dispateh, March 6. 

An expensive belt of real silver, recently 
made, had depending from the left side eight 
silver chains to which were severally fast- 
ened a vinaigrette, a tiny card case, a gem 
studded vlove buttoner, an odd device in the 
shape of achorn of plenty for holding car 
fare, a tablet with pencil in silver filagree, a 
tiny padlock and key, and lastly a charity 
box of extremely small dimensions. 


Isador Lootte, a German shopkeeper, fifty- 
three years old, cut his throat with a razor 
early yesterday morning at Now 3,508 Third 
avenue, and was dead in bed when his wife 
awoke, His busmess had not been paying 
well and he had several children to support. 
It was said that the cost of supporting bis 
family, added to his business trouble, made 
hin desperate. Rudolph Nress, a young Ger- 
man butcher, was marricd a few months ago 
and took his bride to rooms at No. 10S Clinton 
place, He lost his employment last week, 
wud his inability. to find ather work made him 
despondent, On March 15 heswallowed some 
rat poison, but dia net sueceed in killing: bim- 
self. Heis a prisoner in St. Vincents hos- 
pital.—[Nork York Tribune, Mareh 4. 


The San Francisce Weekiv Stuur, 


The single tax men of San Francisco and 
Vicinity have a powerful newspaper ally in 
the San Franciseo Weekly Star. The single 
tax meetings reported in its columas are thus 
mide the Ineuns of carrying the doctrines to 
a wide circle of people who are unable to at- 
tend them in’ person, But perhaps the best 
werk of the pauper is the able editorial de- 
fense of the single tax system which ts called 


The replies are written by men who have seen 
the whole cal, free trade tail and all The 
Star interests itself in jocal and state issues 
too, standing as a matter of course for pur- 
ity in governinent and honest elections. Here 
isan extract from a reeent editorial on “Cali- 
fornta Lands” 


(Governor Waterman puts the area of this 
state at 90,000,000 veres, of which he estimates 
that 74,000,000 are cither now capable of re- 
munerative cultivation or could) be so ren- 
dered by irrigation or drainage. The state, 
he says, dias O6,000 farms, averaging SOO acres 
eneb, making a total of 10,800,000 acres, or 
nobmach less than aneicbth of whats is enp- 
able of cultivation. Phe total area of land 
under culfivetion in the United States is bat 
HtS,000,000 acres, Tnosmach ws these 548,- 
000,000 of eres support aver 60,000,000) of 
population, the extra 65,000,000 in this state 
capable, wetually or potentially, of cultiva- 
tion, Weuld support iin additional population 
to the present, in the same ratio, of about 
7,000,000, 

Vet with but littl over aanillion of popu- 
lation, we already bave bere, in full ise, 
beguars, buminers, courtesans, tramps and 
other infamous wecompiauniments of old world 
“civilization.” Nor isany other and better 
condition possible without such a radical 
chanewe io our land laws and customs us that 
to which the single Uax seams to be the only 
possible centering wedye. ven in this mo- 
nopoly ridden state, this wedge cau be not 
ouly doserted, but driven heme, whenever 
workingmen quit running after mountebanuk 
leaders and party politicinus and give their 
attention ta grent practicnl questi us whieb 
the daily press aod other meucepoly orgaus 
sU persistently seek to keen i the shade, but 
Which will be continuously elividated wt the 
anly lua mectings and iy the culuiuus of the 

aur. 





out by detters from objectors and inquirers. | 
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~ MEN AND THINGS. 


A correspondent sends to THE STANDARD 
the following letter, received from = the 
North Carolina state apent of immigra- 
tion: 
 Ranmten, N. C.—-Dear SirsI write this let- 
ter to call your attention to the advantages 
offered by North Carolinn asa seat of silk 
factories. The factory ab Wadesboro is doing 
well, 

1. The climate is mild and atmosphere not 
too rarified, 

2 An abundance of cheap labor near all 
the towns of any size, say fifty towns. 

8. The local encouragement that would be 
‘piven in donation of site and material, 

4. Freedom from strikes, and means of con- 
trolling labor by having heads of famihes 
keep up their own cottages, gardens, ete, on 
the manufacturers’ lund, 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 

Yours truly, 
P. M. Witson, 
State agent immigration, 

This is putting the case pretty bluntly, 
isn't it? And yet, when you come to 
think the matter over, you must admit 
that Mr. P. M. Wilson is only doing his 
duty by the state that employs him, He 
says nothing that isn’t true. The climate 
of North Carolina ¢s mild; there is an 
abundance of cheap labor there; the land 
owners are probably willing enough to 
feed the foose that Jays the golden eggs 
by giving some of their land to manufae- 
turing establishments; and nobody can 
deny that laborers who own cottages and 
keep up gardens on theiremployers’ land, 
from which they can be evicted at any 
time, are very eusily controlled. Mr. 
Wilson's business is to induce immigra- 
tion; and there is no doubt that he is 
taking a very efficient means to do it. 
“The faccory at Wadesboro is doing well,” 
anc if fifty other factories can be estab- 
lished in ‘“‘say fifty towns,” there will be 
lots of laborers empioyed, and North 
Carolina’s silk industry will show up 
very respectably in the next census, and 
afford an unanswerable argument for a 
higher protective duty. 

I received a couple of weeks ago a note 
from Mr. George B. Buzelle, general sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn bureau of chari- 
ties, inviting me to call on him. ‘The 
society with which I am = connected,” 
wrote Mr. Buzelle, “is acharity organiza- 
tion society, and I would have much 
pleasure in showing to you some of its 
actual, practical work, and some of the 
results in real practical life.” Iaccepted 
the invitation, and spent several hours 
very pleasantly in Mr. Buzelle’s company. 








The object of the Brooklyn bureau is 
in some respects the same as_ that 
of the New York charity organiza- 
tion society, and many of its features 
are similar, It operates a wood yard 
—with buck saws and hatchets—and 
a laundry. It also maintains a day 
nursery, and a work room for un- 
skilled women without recommendation. 
So faras I could judge by my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Buzelle, it aims to relieve 
all real distress, whether deserving or un- 
deserving, and does not make a specialty 
of hunting down professional mendi- 
cants. “If, as often happens,” said Mr. 
Buzelle, ‘a lady comes here asking in- 
formation about a person or a family 
that we know to be unworthy, we tell her 
what we know, and advise her not to 
throw away her money and increase the 
degradation of the beggar. We earnestly 
desire that a better gift than money be 
given by those ableto give it.” But if, 
after all, the woman chooses to neplect 
this advice, and prefers to amuse herself 
with injudicious alms giving, the bureau 
regards itas no part of its business to 
interfere, It did, on one occasion, fo so 
faras to threaten an impostor with the 
police; but it has never had any alms- 
seeker actually arrested, 

The bureau is at the service of the gen- 
eral public, and not merely of its subserib- 
ers. Any citizen can come to it for infor- 
mation, its woodyard and Jaundry tickets 
are given toall who apply for them, and 
any one is at liberty to direct an appli- 
cant for aid to it. Its printed circular 
says thatit “keeps its door wide open, and 
demands no other credential or introdue- 
tion than real need of help.” It occupies 
a commodious building on Schermerhorn 
street. Here are its central offices, its 
work room, and its diay nursery, With 
Mr, Buzelle to guide me, I visited, them 
all, 

The wark room, for unskilled women 
without recommendation, impressed me 
very strongly. J saw twenty or more 
women, of all ages, some young and good 
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looking, some old and haggard, doing the 
simplest kind of work—sewing strips of 
rags together, unraveling pieces of car- 
pet and cutting the yarns into lengths, 
and things of that sort. Some of the 
women had beenin prison--some in places 
worse than prisons. All were women 
without recommendations. Not only had 
they never learned to work, but nobody 
would have trusted them to do work had 
they known how to doit.) An old fash- 
joned loom stood in one corner, on which 
the rags and carpet yarns were woven 
into carpeting and rugs. I examined 
specimens of the completed products. 
Many of the things were really beauti- 
ful. All were useful. The women 
were clean, neat looking and cheerful. 
While Iwas looking on, the time came 
for dinner, and they all trooped into anad- 
joining dining room. I followed them in, 
with a queer sort of feeling as though 
[were visiting a menagerie, and look- 
ing at the animals take their food, 
A neatly set, clean looking dining table, 
plentiful portions of bean soup, vegetables 
and tea, Dinner is the only meal eaten 
in the work room, the bureau maintaining 
aw lodging house where breakfast aud sup- 
per are served. Mv. Buzelle spoke hope- 
fully of the results of the work room, and 
mentioned several cases of women who 
had Jeft it to engage in honest work and 


were leading reputable lives. I thought 


of the almshouse on Blackwell's island, 
and the reformatory work it might do, 
on some such plan as this. And then the 
foolishness of such an idea flushed on me. 
The almshouse is overcrowded as it is. If 
it were made as pleasant a place as this, 
it would have twenty inmates where it 
now has one. 

From the workroom we passed to the 
day nursery—a sunny, airy apartment, 
with the babies lying asleep in cradles, or 
toddling about the floor, while a pleasant 
faced young woman kept watch for tum- 
bles and other accidents, A good thing, 
anexcellent thing, that mothers who have 
to go out to work should have a place like 
this where they can leave their babies for 
the day. Only—only—well, isn’t it, per- 
haps, a little injudicious to encourage 
babies after this fashion? Isn’t it rather 
flying in the face of providence? You 
see, God doesn't do it. He puts the par- 
ents into tenement houses, and when the 
babies get too many, he sends summer 
complaint, and scarlet fever, and dip- 
theria, and other special providences of 
that kind, to thin them out a little 
and show how much he loves them. 
Oh! I beg your pardon. It isn’t he that 
crowds men into tenement houses, and 
kitls the babies, you say. Then tell me 
who it is, and why he is allowed to do it. 
Because it. may be that whoever or what- 
ever does that, is also respousibie for the 
fact that so many mothers are unuble to 
stay at home and attend to their chil- 
dren, as they ought todo. If it is right 
that the babies should be taken care of at 
ull, surely it would be better to try and 
arrange matters so that their mothers 
could take care of them. On the other 
hand, if it fits in with the providential 
scheme of the universe that mothers 
shouldn't be able to take care of their ba- 
bies, that surely is a sign that provi- 
dence disapproves of babies, and the 
sooner they are allowed to die off the 
better. 


This is the laundry. A spacious, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated room at the top 
of the house. Everything of the best— 
porcelain-lined tubs, hot air drying room 
for rainy days, no chemicals used to rot 
the clothes, quick work, and prompt de- 
livery. They do good work here. See 
these glossy shirt bosoms, these fluted 
skirts, these delicate enibroideries. And 
it ism charity work, either. They use no 
labor-making tools. And they charge 
full prices and are well patronized. 
Women come here, learn the business, 
and secure situations as laundresses in 
private families. Come now, you caviler 
wt organized charity, what fault have you 
to find with this? 

Truly, Lfind no fault whatever. But I 
must remark that this isn’t charity at all, 
but simply capital employing labor, as 
elsewhere, in production, and competing 
in open market for the sale of the product, 
It nay be, as you say, that you teach 
some of these women to do what they 
could not do before—to wash and 
iron, But it seems to me that any 
ordinary laundry would do that. You 
use the best tools, employ sufficient. 
ly skilled labor, pay regulation wages, 
and turn out all the work you can, for 
sale at market prices, What has charity 
to do with such a place as this’ How's 
that?—you give the women work? Oh 














dear! oh dear! And has it really come to 
this, that herein the United States, per- 
mission to work is regarded as a charity! 
And I suppose you run your wood yard on 
the same plan? Well, no. You see, the 
wood yard’s different. 





The Brooklyn charity wood yard is un- 
like the New York charity wood yard in 
this, that it lets the light shine upon its 
kindlings, and doesn’t hide them carefully 
away, for fear somebody may come and 
buy them, It advertises its wood for 
sale. It hustles round, and really tries to 
sellit. The open winter, of course, has 
been a blow to it, because people haven't 
lighted so many fires; but it doesn't seem 
to have got actually choked, as the New 
York yard has. Isaid to Mr. Buzelle: 

“Don’t you see that when, in your 
praiseworthy anxiety to provide work for 
the workless, you put your kindling wood 
upon the market, you are really taking 
work away from the men who now have 
jobs in kindling wood factories? You in- 
crease the production of kindling wood, 
without increasing the demand forit. Are 
you not simply taking work away from 
some men to give it others, and spending 
money to effect the transfer?” 

Trather thought I had Mr. Buzelle ina 
corner when [asked this question, but I 
was mistaken, He explained that it took 
about twenty men, working in the charity 
wood yard, to produce as muchas a single 
man and some machinery would turn out 
in w real wood yard. ‘‘Now,” he said, “if 
we change the one man's work from run- 
ning a machine to sawing and splitting 
by hand, and so provide work for nine- 
teen extra men, that is certainly helpful 
in an emergency.” Then TI tried him on 
another tack. I said: 

“Your society aims to put an end to 
undeserved distress. You want to pro- 
vide every man, who is able and willing 
to work, with the means of making aun 
honest living. Suppose you succeed. Sup- 
pose you make an end of all undeserved 
distress in Brooklyn and can give a job of 
honest work to every man who stands in 
need of it. Do youthink there are rail- 
ways enough, and cars enough, to trans- 
port all the men and women and children 
who would come pouring into Brooklyn 
from all over the country ?” 

This time I thought I had himsure, but 
I was wrong again. He explained that as 
organized charity succeeded inits work in 
Brooklyn, similar organizations would 
spring up clsewhere and relieve merited 
und unmerited distress in other places by 
providing work forit. Sothat by the time 
everybody in Brooklyn had work, every- 
body everywhere else would have work 
too. Ifelt that I envied him his confi- 
dence. Lalso felt that if he carried out 
his scheme in its entirety, there would be 
a good many machinists splitting kind- 
lings, onic 

I am accused of having a prejudice 
ugainst charity organization societies. 
Here isa letter in which the charge is 
made: 

NEw York, March 9.—To the Editor of the 
Standard—Sir: As one of the originators of 
the New York charity organization society, 
and a member of the present council, respon- 
sible for the mauazement, I am, of course, 
interested in the comments made by Mr. 
M'Cready in THE STANDARD in regard to the 
society. 

In this week’s paper Mr. M’Cready says he 
has po prejudice ayvainst the charity organi- 
zation suciety, but it seems from what he 
writes that he bas a strong, even thouyh un- 
conscious, prejudice against it, and 1 shall 
not. therefore undertake to uuswer bis strict- 
ures, but shall try to explain to the readers 
of THe STANDARD what the society really is 
and what it tries to do. 

It has two distinct branches of work, one 
of which deals with those who are engaged 
in various ways in trying to help persons in 
need, and seeks to aid them in this work, 
and the other of which brings members of 
the suciety directly in contact with those in 
need. The iirst branch is, so to speak, official, 
and includes the protection of relief societies 
aud private givers against being deceived by 
false uppealsto their benevolence, and is the 
“detective” work, which is so much dwelt 
upon by persons who do not like the society. 
It is important, and has to be carried on, but 
more fur the sake of saving persons in dis- 
tress from the temptation to cheat and lie 
than fur the sake of saving the money of 
thuse who give. It has necessarily a hard 
side, and exposes the society to the charge 
of discouraging sympathy and benevolence, 
of preventing ‘“‘charity” being given, of en- 
couraging selfish bardheartedness, etc, These 
churges ure not true, however, even of this 
part of the work, for to assure a would-be 
fiver that bis gifts ure not wusted on those 
who ought not to bave them, will encourage, 
and not discourage, giving. 

The other branch of the society's work, 
which is ignored by Mr. M’Cready, is per: 
sonal, Ite whole object is to bring those who 
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are intelligent and wise in contact with those 
who are foolish and ignorant. There is no 
doubt that, although social injustice, past 
und present, isamong the underlying causes 
of physical need, the latter, when extreme, 
is also usually accompanied by very marked 
mental and moral deficiencies, and that edu- 
cation in its broadest seuse would be the great- 
est boon to the sufferers and would go far to 
lift them from the slough of despond in which 
they struggle. Bad social conditions and de- 
fective character. act and react on each 
other, and to make a radical improvement in 
the condition of that part of the population 
which is most in want of all that makes life 
worth living, both must be improved. It is the 
ideal of the charity organization society to 
induce those who know what life should be, 
to go tothuse who do not know and teach 
them, and it is the experience of such as have 
undertaken this work, that it is one of mu- 
tual benefit, and one also which quickens the 
sympathies and softens the heart, besides 
turning the mind to the study of social ques- 
tious and to the search for the means of im- 
proving social conditions. 
JOSEPHINE SHaw LOweun. 








Whatisa prejudice? <A hasty, thought- 
less judement—a judgment before hear- 
ing. I don’t think I have formed any 
such judgment about the charity organ- 
ization society. If I have, it has been 
very unconsciously, indeed, 

T have said that the society discourages 
humansympathy. Does it not do so? 
Real charity—the charity that overlooks 
w brother's fault and longs to alleviate a 
brother's pain, the charity that is greater 
than either faith or hope—is a sentiment, 
and notanaction. It is just such a sen- 
timent as parental love, as filial affeetion, 
as friendship, How can it be ‘‘orpan- 
ized?’ Can a man pay a society $10 a 
year to love his children for lim? = Mrs, 
Lowell may reply that it is not the senti- 
ment that she seeks to organize, but the 
actions which are its outward expression, 
just as providing my children with food 
and clothes is an outward expression of 
my love forthem. But the chief lesson 
that the society tries to inculcate is that 
the sentiment of charity is «@ dangerous 
sentiment, a sentiment that ousht to be 
repressed, a sentiment that will lead a 
mano into doing wrong, a sentiment that 
can be judiciously indulged in by very 
few outside of the society, and that ordi- 
nary people will do well to let alone, 

“But,” says the apologist for the charity 
organization society, ‘indiscriminate 
almsgiving breeds pauperism.” That is 
only half a truth Any almsgiving 
breeds pauperism, under present social 
conditions. The chief wickedness of the 
charity organization society, as I see it, 
is that it pretends that alms giving under 
its supervision will 2o¢ encourage paupers 
ism. In the strict meaning of the words, 
it takes money from its subscribers under 
false pretenses. It practically says to 
them, “Don’t worry about the social 
problem. We have studied it as experts, 
and know allabout it. Ali you need do 
is to pay usa certain sum per year, and 
we will set everything straight for you.” 
But it doesn’t set anything straight. It 
makes matters crookeder than ever. And 
because [ have showed how it makes 
matters crooked, and why it never can do 
anything else, Tam accused of prejudice. 
Is it not possible that the prejudice is on 
the other side ? 


Mrs. Lowell makes much of ‘the other 
branch of the society’s work,” the friend. 
ly visitations amony the poor, which she 
reproaches me with having ignored, She 
says the object of these visitations is “to 
bring those who are intelligent and wise 
in contact with those who are foolish and 
ignorant; . . toinducethose who know 
what life should be, to go to those who 
do not know, and teach them.” Now Mrs, 
Lowell knows that “social injustice, past 
and present, is among the underlying 
causes of physical need," She admits she 
knows it. Does she go to “those who do 
not know” and tell them this—explain to 
them what the social injustice is, and 
urge them to undo it? Do the friendly 
visitors, the “intelligent and wise,” who 
‘know what life should be,"—do they 
really go round among the ‘foolish 
and ignorant” telling them about this 
social injustice? Do they go up and 
down Wall street and Fifth ave. 
nue, explaining it, and warning the 
“foolish and ignorant” that if it be 
allowed to continue it will rend society 
in pieces? TI don't think they do. My 
impression is that when they meet a 
‘foolish and ignorant” person on either 
of those thoroughfares, they keep very 
quiet about social injustice, Of course I 
don’t know for certain, but I think so, 
Because I have had some experience 
among the ‘foolish and ignorant” myself, 
and I have noticed that when anybody 
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begins to talk to them about “social in- 
justice’ as a thing that ought to be 
remedied now, at once, they generally 
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button up their pocket bouks and yo | 


away, using contemptuous language. But 
they don’t seem to button up their pocket 
books when the charity organization 
‘society calls on them. And their lan- 
guaye towards it is certainly the reverse 
of contemptuous. It appears to me just 
a little significant that the “foolish and 
ignorant” persons who deny that there is 
any social injustice, the blasphemers who 
assert the divine ordination of poverty, 
the preachers of the gospel of things as 
they are—it is a little significant, I say, 
that these should be among the strongest 
supporters of the charity organization 
society, and occupy the platform seats at 
its public meetings. 

Has the society ever issued any tract 


describing this “social injustice,” and 
protesting against it? T look for it in 


vain in my collection. I find an eloquent 
treatise ‘‘on the need of nerve in charity,” 
a terse argument (by ex-secretary of the 
treasury Fairchild) against giving away 
cold victuals, a treatise on “The Wastes 
of Charity,” an essay on “Philanthropy,” 
another on “The Pauper Question,” 
another on “How to Repress Paupcrism 
and Street Begging,” a leaflet on “Official 
vs. Private Relief’--I haven’t space to 
catalogue them all, but there isn’t a word 
inany of them to show that the society 
recognizes social injustice as one of the 
causes of pauperism., Yet, Mrs. Lowell 
recognizes it. Why doesn’t she tell the 
other members about it? Is it wise to let 
a lot of ‘friendly visitors” go round try- 
ing to instruct the ‘foolish aad ignorant” 
without knowing what they are talking 
about? Mr. Buzelle’s position I can un- 
derstand. He thinks he knows all about 
pauperism. Ife has made up his mind 
that by doing certain things he can put 
anend to it, and he goes ahead todo 
them with earnestness and singleness of 
purpose. I think he is all wrong. I 
think he is doing harm where he wants to 
do good. Ithink itan awful thing that 
asympathy so keenas his, an earnest- 
ness so deep, should be so misdirected. I 
try to convince him of his mistake. Yet 
Tecan see where he is. But T can't un- 
derstand Mrs, Lowell’s position, It may 
be prejudice on my part, or it may be 
deficiency of intellect, but to my mind 
she has no logical standing place what- 
ever. 
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“Friendly visitors!’ That is what the 
charity organization society calls the “in- 
telligent and wise” people whom it en- 
courages to go about playing fricnds to 


the “foolish and ignorant.” Not-all the 
“foolish and ignorant,” mind you. Only 


the poor ones. The rich ‘foolish and 
ignorant” can choose their friends, and 
the charity organization philanthropist 
who should try to force his way uninvited 
into one of their houses with a view to 
dissipating the owner's foolishness and 
ignorance, would be apt to find himself 
on Blackwell’s Island in short order. 
But the poor “foolish and ignorant” can’t 
help themselves, They are fair game for 
the ‘intelligent and wise” who want to 
get their sympathies quickened and their 
hearts softened—to take a moral massage 
at somebody else’s expense, to study so- 
cial questions as medical students study 
anatomy, ou the bodies of the poor! 

“Friendly visitors,” indeed! Was ever 
a sacred name so desecrated before! Why 
my friend is as dear to me us myself. I 
am glad to find him wa: ting something 
from me, just as Iam glad to have an 
appetite for dinner. It rejoices me to 
help him. Hohe has faults, I throw the 
mantle of charity over them. Iam proud 
of him—glad to see him always, sorry 
when he goes away. Let him stand where 
men are thickest, poor, naked, unkempt, 
with every finger pointing scorn at him, 
andevery voice reproaching him, and I 
will stand beside hin, and put my arm 
about him, and say, This is my friend, 
my brother, whom Llove, Thatis friend- 
ship, as l understand it. But the friend- 
ship of the “friendly visitor’—-the friend- 
ship of the “intelligent and wise” for the 
“foolish and ignorant’-—what is it, what 
can it be—but the patronage of an ac- 
knowledged superior towards a despised 
and humble inferior? To wouldn't pay : 
visit toa dog kennel in such a spirit, I 
should be afraid the dog might tind me 
out and bite me. Dogs are quite intelli- 
gent sometimes—the four legged kind, | 
mean. 


If “social injustice is among the under- 
lying causes of physical need,” is it not 
reasonable to ask that the social ine 
justice should be repaired, and that the 
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men who suffer by it should have it ex- 
plained to them? Society is stronger 
than the individual, as millions to one, 
Society perpetuates a wrong against the 
individual, and the individual retorts upon 
society. Is it not a little illogical to 
spend life, and energy, and money in the 
effort to compel or persuade the individ. 
rail to cease his wrong doing and repin- 
ing, yet leave untouched and unspoken 
of the sacial sin that forces the individual 
into pauperism and crime? Ts there any 
use in doing it? Is it right to do it? Yet 
in her zeal for charity organization, that, 
it seems to me, is the very thing that 
Mrs. Lowell does, 

A generation ago our country was dis- 
fieured with another great social crime 
akin fo that which we of the single tix 
movementire endeavoring tosweepaway 
—the crime of chatiel slavery. Then, as 
now, the apologist for social sin had 
much to say about the wickedness of the 
unfortunate people sinned against. The 
negroes were unfit for freedom—they 
were thievish, lazy, innmoral, untruthful. 
Did the men who stood for freedom then 
organize societies for missionary effort 
among the slaves and send out “friendly 
visitors” to urge them to be good and 
pious and contented in their chains ?. No, 
indeed! The slave owners did that sort of 
thing, and did it in the interests of 
slavery. A moral, pious and contented 
slave was worth more money than a dis- 
contented one with aspirations towards 
freedom, But the men who hated slav- 
ery were loud and instant in proclaiming 
that society must do justice before all~ 
must restore the slave his freedom be- 
fore it could demand that he should dis- 
play the virtues of a freeman. And in 
this faith they fought and died, and con- 
quered, 

Humanity in {880 is much the same as 
it was in 1861—the same God rules the 
universe now as then. The charity organ- 
ization people may try to make industrial 
slaves good and contented—-to conceal 
from them the fact of society’s crime 
against them—to induce them to accept 
the patronage of ‘friendly visitors” as 
suflicient compensation for the denial of 
equal rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. But they will fail, 
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as they always have failed) and al- 
ways must. Out of evil good can- 
not come, no mutter how many = so- 


cieties are orgauized to bring it forth. 
Society robs men of their equal right to 
the use of nature’s opportunities, and so- 
ciety must pay the penalty in the endur- 
ance of pauperism and crime, Not till 
right shall overcome wrong, and thistles 
bring forth figs, and Satan fill God's 
throne, can it be otherwise, 
T. L. MCrrapy, 





A Chance for Our Protectionist Legislaters, 


MARITIME ASSOCIATION, | 
NEW ORLEANS, La., Murch U4 
As petitions for subsidies from) sundry lan- 
cuishing employers who are not as rich as 
they wish, and would-be steamship owners 
aud others, seem to be the order of the day, 1 
submit the following as a fair sample und 
reasonable request from several gentlemen 
out of employment, who tell me they see no 
reason why it should not be granted to thei 
and others in the same circumstances: 


We, the undersigned, being out of employ- 
ment, and being, therefore, obliged to com- 
pete inthe open market and against fearful 
odds for a living, to the great detriment and 
lowering of the wages of others Who are now 
employed, humbly petition to be subsidized to 
ihe extent of a thousand doilars a year cach, 
receiving Which, we bind ourselves solemnly 
not to do anything or seek for employment. 
This will encourage all manner of production, 
as we Will all be consumers, but will not pro- 
dice anything to increase the glut of the 
miarkets and by lessening the competition for 
employinent will raise all wages. Your 
huinble servants, ALPHA BETA, 
GAMMA DELTA, 
IraLtAnA NoGoopa, 
MELICAN MANN, 
EPsiton Psi, 
and ten million others who, though not now 
all out-of employment, will cease to work if 
requested and subsidized. 


To the Honorable Coneress of the United 

States. 

This solution of the labor problem has not 
yet suggested itself to our astute representa- 
tives, Jtbmay pave away out of them present 
difficulties, and become a national policy, 

JOUN S. WALTERS, 
Whit flappened Between the Twa lasunes? 
Omaha Dispatch, March 7, 

Vt can plainly be seen that a law exempting 
improvements would throw the burden ou 
unimproved lands, thus compelling the specu- 
lutors who were luoking forward to a rise in 
values to sell fur whatever the property 
would bring and give the inan who desired to 
improve ita chance. 

QOmalba Dispatch, March >, 

The direct effect of placing all the taxes 
upon land and letting other property go free 
would be to put all the burdens of goverur 
ment upon those least uble to bear them, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Man's Power Over Moral Law. 


BrookuyyN, N. Y.—TnHe STanparn of March 
Nth contains a review of an article of mine in 
the March number. of the Populur Science 
Monthly under the title of “Law asa disturber 
of social order.” 

As the misapprehension of a single point of 
my proposition leads to an apparent ditfer- 
enee of conclusion, whereas in faet we are in 
very close agreement, [am led to call sour 
attention to an interpretation of the language 
employed, Which, while perfectly consistent 
With its construction, will harmonize the seem- 
ing disparity of views. 

You say, “Mr. Reece apparently bases his 
argument on the proposition that mun pos- 
sesses, over the moral universe, a power 
which he does not possess over the physical 
world,” and after quoting from the article in 
question you assume that T believe in’ thie 
power of legislation to change the natural 
law of moral and social development. 

I certainly do think that man has a ea- 
pacity for disturbing the operations of moral 
or sucial laws, whieh, he does not possess 
over the laws of the material universe. 
For instance, man cannot change the specitic 
eravity of water and thereby cause the dis- 
turbaunces which were outlined in’ the article, 
but manifestly he can disturb the operation 
of the laws of his own social development by 
legalizing the individual ownership of laud 
aud thus adding to the wealth and import- 
ance of one class by a corresponding depriva- 
tion of others. The same is true of the pro- 
tective tariff. Itis legalized by statute, and 
the individual’s natural right to trade freely 
wherever he wills is made felony by legisla- 
tive enactment. 

It is not contended that man possesses the 
power to change the natural laws of his own 
development, but it is claimed that he can 
destroy the harinouious development of social 
groups by enlarging the opportunities of any 
portion of society; an uugmentation of the 
privileges of one class must of necessity react 
in a diminution of the rights of other 5. 

Justice is the resultant of the normal opera- 
tion of moral forces, and implies that every 
benelit must be attended with its correlated 
duty. Justice is very properly symbolized 
by evenly balanced scales, but when legisla- 
tion extends privileges to some, it can only 
do so by adding benefits Which must be drawn 
from others, or by relieving of duties winch 
are due to others, and thus the balance is 
disturbed aud justice ace lenger rules, for 
by lesrislative enactment the equilibrium which 
should exist between benefits and duties is 
destroyed. Andas J] understand it, the very 
object of the single tax movement is to im- 
pose upon the land owner the duties which 
originally attached to the control of the land, 
but of which in modern tfies the land owner 
has been relieved, viz: To provide the reve- 
nues required by the state, Which was the 
original basis of the feudal tenure, 

Having attempted to substitute man’s law 
for moral law, a readaptation follows, in 
which so-called morality takes the form of 
adininistering undue penullies upon the one 


hand and undeserved charities upon the 
other. In other words, havinye once disturbed 


the normal balance of the scales, the one side 
rises as the other falls, hence the mural and 
material development of society is pularized, 
leading to bitterness, discontent and unrest. 
And the equilibriuin of sucial development 
‘an only becorrected by restoring the balance 
between benelits and daties, which cau be 
done by the repealing of all legislation which 
aims to extend privileges or to relieve from 
natural duties. For example, the compendiwin 
of the tenth census shows that during the 
high protection period from 1870 tv 1650 the 
wares of the coaliminers were reduced thirty- 
three per cent, While the employment of boys 
in the mines increased over four hundred per 
cent. The terrible effect which must follow 
such a iatertal condition of the masses is 
leadiug to an increased expenditure for 
school purposes. 

Is tt not manifest that the true solution of 
this problem is not incre Jegislation, but less? 
For if the coal miner was relieved of the ex- 
cessive taxation due to protection there would 
be no need to send children of tender years 
into the shafts and galleries of the mine, for 
the miner would be enabled to send his ehit- 
dren to schools muintitued by lis own con- 
tribution. ‘This disturbanee caused by law 
can be partly remedied by a repeal of the luw 
Which has granted privileges to Lhe manufac: 
turing clusses, and sovial conditions will be 
further advanced by neutralizing the effect 
of court decisions and statutes which have 
relieved the land owner of these duties which 
originally atteuded the feudal tenure, Since 
legislation is powerless to create new forces, 
it can only re-distribute benelits und duties; 
aud as natural law provides that they shall 
co-exist, ull attempts Lo improve sucieby by 
legislation must fail, and to restore hartmeny 
aud sucial order, legislative privileges now 
granted must be withdrawn, and all social 
aud mural duties re-established, for thereby 
Will be restored the equipoise of the scales uf 
justice. LENJAMIN REECE. 


IT wrote the criticism of which Mr, Reece 
complains. Idid it conscientiously; try- 
ing to convey to my readers a correct 
idea of what Mr. Reece said in his essay, 
and an idea of the eifect produced upon 
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ny mind by reading it. And I think I 
did it fairly. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, having made this explanation, I 
should express my recret. for having 
misunderstood Mr. Reece's language and 
intentions, and drop the subject. I cer- 
tainly have no desire to set up a supposi- 
litious Benjamin Reece, merely for the 
sake of criticising: him. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr, Reece's 
letter, while disputing my criticism, 
seems to me to really justify it. Té would 
be idle for me to express regret for hav- 
ing misunderstood him, because his letter 
inakes it clear, to my mind, that T have 
not misunderstood hime at all. [ said 
that it was evident that he had ‘a con- 
fused) perception of the unvarying su- 
premacy of natural ov in morals as in 
physies.” Tthink his letter justifies this 
statement, and shows that his perception 
of the invariability of moral law is very 
confused indeed, To speak plainly, T 
don't think he quite knows what he means 
himself. Andin saying this T put no 
slurtipon him. Tor there is no thinking 
man who is not, on some subjects, in just 
that condition of mind, In the chemistry 
of thought, turbidity generally precedes 
precipitation, Mr. Reece's only fault, 
L think, is that he has s«noken too 
quickly. But all the same, he has spoken, 
ona subject of the highest importance, 
in a periodical whose reputation adds 
weight to what he suys. [felt it right to 
criticise him; and I feel it, now more than 
ever, a duty to point out the contradic 
tions involved in what he says, 











Mr. Reece believes that corporations, as 
they now exist, are evil things. THe also 
believes that “co-operation” would be a 
vood thing, He thinks that corporations 
have come into being becanse the legis- 
lature has conferred on men who choose 
to co-operate under the form and title of 
aw corporation the power to fix, by public 
announcement, a definite lint to their 
responsibilities for the debts of the cor- 
poration, And he writes an essay to 
prove that the legislature ought to 
remedy the evil it has done by enacting 
that hereafter every stockholder in a cor- 
poration shall be personally responsible 
for the whole of the corporation's debts. 

So far Mr. Reece is perfectly within his 


rights. LT think, indeed, that he is mis- 
tuken in most of his assumptions, 
and IT haven't the faintest idea what he 


means by “co-operation.” But he has a 
perfect right to his beliefs. It is only 
when he tries to justify his proposed legis- 
lative remedy by an appeal to the funda- 
mental principles of moral law that I 
frel bound to cross swords with him. 


Mr. Reece begins his essay by asserting 
(f quote the words of his letter, which put 
the idea in concise form) that “anan has a 
capacity for disturbing the operations of 
moral or social laws which he dees not 
possess over the laws of the material uni- 
verse.” Tsay he has not. IT say he has 
just the same capacity for disturbing the 
operations of the one as of the other. 
No more, no fess. All he can do in either 
case is to change the relative positions 
of men and things, so (hat the operation 
or natnral Jaw shall produce various re- 
sults. The only difference is, that in the 
physical world the connection belween 
cause and effect is usually more easy to 
be traced, and we therefore make fewer 
maladjustments of men and things to one 
another, Chough the maladjustments, as in 
the case of dramave systems, for example, 
are Often sufficiently serious to produce 
very terrible results, The legalizing of 
individual Jand ownership, and the en- 
actment of the protective tariff, to which 
Mr. Reece's letter refers as illustrations of 
miin’s superior capacity for disturbing the 
operations of mioral or social laws, are 
matadjaustments of men aud things as 
truly as is the poisoning of a man by put- 


tings arsenic into his stonimech, ov the 
spread of typhoid fever by improper 
drainage, Man's ability of mualadjust- 


ment is aS great in one case as in the 
other A whole nation could be poisoned 
With arsenic, op made to suffer with ty. 
phoid fever, just as easily us ittcan be 
made to suller the evil effeets of private 
land ownership and protection, The dit: 
ference is that men have learned to trace 
the poisoning and fever to their causes, 
and so avoid or correct the maladjeast- 
ments, But they have not yet learned to 
trace the connection between poverty, 
vice and crune, and private Jand owners 
Ship and protection, 

Just think a little, The legislature is 
perfectly competent to cnact a law come 
pelling every man to connect his sleeping 
room witha sewer by an open, uatrapped 
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pipe. It could make it the duty of a 
large and highly salaried corps of offi- 
cials to lay and maintain the sewers, to 
test the quality of the sewer gas and make 
equal distribution of if, fo imspect all 
sleeping rooms and connections, and to 
collect an immense revenue from the in- 
balers of the gas. It might defend the 
system by asserting that sewer cus, when- 
ever the Gaman system: pets accustomed 
to it, is not a poison, but a highiy etfica- 
cious tonie and restorative—iai prolonger 
of human fife—a necessity of American 
civilization. It could point with pride to 
the enormous number of people (hus 
furnished with occupation—the unskilled 
laborers, the brickiayers, the plumbers, 
the surveyors, the engineers, the highly 
skilled physicians and the sympathetic 
undertakers. Lt might rejoice in the im- 
mense patronage thus developed, aud re- 
ward distinguished patriots with appoint- 
ments as commissioners of sewers, in- 
spectors of gas, toxicological surveyors, 
bedehamber investigators, coroners and 
so forth, Tt might solemnly warn the 
people to beware how they touched the 
system, pointing out to them that, in 
spite of the outery of ignorant and selfish- 
ly interested people, they did live under 
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itand would therefore, beyond question,. 


dic if it were sweptaway or even modified. 
It might laud itas an American system, 
declare that those opposing it were bought 
with Beitish free air gold, and forge 
an extract from the Loudon Times, 
avowing that Britain's only — use 
for oan Trishiaan was as a voter 
avauinst the malarial development of 
the United States, And in doing all 
this, the legislature would be doing just 
exactly what it does when it enacts a 
custom house tarif. It would) be bring- 
iogy men and things into a forced and un- 
natural relation with one another, It 
would be compelling mento breathe air 
that they didn’t want to breathe, just ex- 
actly as it now compels them to eat 
sugir that they don’t want to eat, to 
smoke cigars that they don't want to 
sinoke, to wear clothes that they don’t 
Want to wear. 

Society would laugh to scorn the idea of 
adopting the sewer gus system, because 
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doesn’t belong to them. It is no part of 
the function of human justice to weigh 
benefits and duties, one against the other, 
and add or take away from either scale 
until the balance hangs even, Its only 
office is to secure to every man the en- 
joyinent of equal freedom with every 
Other man, It has nothing to do with 
conferring benefits, or enforcing perform- 
ance of duties. God's justice will attend 
to all those matters, Ina dim sort of 
way, Lthink, Mr Reece recognizes this 
truth. Ife speaks in his essay of the evils 
of legishitive enactments, and says in 
his letter that “the trae solution of this 
problem is not more legislation, but less.” 
But the idewof ahumanty ordained moval 
law—of a legislative justice, granting 
benefits and and exacting  duties—is 
clearly uppermost in his mind, And the 
remedy which he advises for the specific 
evil of which he complains—the remedy 
Whose justice he claims to have estab- 
lished by his arguiment—is simply the 
legislative imposition of a duty, to balauce 
the legislative conferring of a privilege. 
More legislation, net less, is what he asks 
for, Tle says, in effect: (The legislature 
has conferred upon certain individuals 
the privilege of combining to form = cor- 
porations. lence greatevils, Butif the 
legislature willl only balance the privilege 
by exacting certain duties from these in- 
dividuals—making them personally re- 
sponsible for the > corporations’ debts— 
then everything will be made right.” 











Consider the facts, The legislature 
enacted that individuals wishing to co- 
Operate in production by  ussociating 
themselves into corporations, should be 
ulowed to fix by public announcement 
the limit of their individual liability for 
the corporations’ debts. ‘This was) sitm- 
ply the removal of a restriction, a step 
towards freedom. For even if, for the 


sake of argument, it be admitted that it 


is part of the function of human justice 


tocumpel people to perform their con- 


tracts (Which I deny), it is clearly no part 


of its duty tu comipel them to niake con- 
tracts 
nake, 


which they don’t want to 
But that is just what the legis 


lature did, so long as it refused to allow 
wen forming corporations to limit their 
liability by public announcement. And 
this removal of a restriction—this step 
towards freedoin—was followed, as such 







the individuals who compose suciely are 
thoroughly convinced that sewer gas is a 
poison, and that no human legislation 


can make it anything else. But society 





endures the protective system because 
its component individuals believe that 
though the legislature can not make 
sewer gus behave itself and be whole- 
some, it can compel a protective tariff to 
do good instead of harm. They believe 
“that man has a capacity for disturbing 
the operations of moral or social laws, 
which he does not possess over the laws 
of the physical universe.’ And that is 
precisely what Mr. Reece says he believes. 

Idwell upon this point, not only be- 
cause Mr. Reece's error is a very common 
one, but because it underlies aud gives 
tone to his whole argument. His notion 
of the object of the single tax movement 
—“to impose upon the land owner the 
duties which originally attached to the 
control of the land’ seems to me to be 
founded upon just this misconception. 
He has a confused notion that when 
society ‘allows’ a man to use a piece ol 
land, it somchow ‘‘does” something for 
him, and has a right to demand that he 
should “do” something in return, Ithink 
a little reflection would show him the 
folly of this idea, When society “allows” 
aman toapply the labor of his hands to 
the raw material of nature and produce 
corp for his food, it doesn't really do” 
anything more for him than when it 
“allows” him to apply the labor of his 
lungs to the air, and produce oxygen for 
use in his arteries. Society can and does 
forcibly separate men from land, and so 
compels them to suffer and die for want 
of food. It can and does forcibly separate 
men from air, and so cumpels them to 
sulfee and die for want of oxygen, Ttcan 
and does forcibly separate men from mar- 
kets, and so compels them to suffer for 
want of things that they would like to 
buy. But when it ceases these forcible 
Mualadjustments it doesn’t create any 
benefits and confer them on men, any 
more than a reformed pickpocket: makes 
and gives to its rightful owaer the watch 
that he ubstaims from stealing, It simply 
abandons its foolish effort to rearrange 
the universe—to make wrong right, and 
right wrong. But surely that gives it no 
claim to gratitude ov duty, 

The single tax movement aims to impose 
no duties upon tind owners, Jt only 
ajme to make them stop taking what 


things always are, by un 
benefit to humandty, 
more freely, united themselves into cor- 









sult has been a vast 
economy 
enough that the greater part of the in- 





immediate 
Men co-vperated 


porations more frequently, and the re- 
increase in, and 
of, production, It is true 
creased product has been misappropriated, 
But the misappropriation is easily trace- 
able to its cause in legislative repression 
of human rights, and the fact remains 
that the word is richer by far because of 
that one step in the direction of freedom 
—because of that one abandonment of 
the attempt to make moral law by hu- 
man legislation. 

And now, because he sees evils in the 
workings of the corporations, Mr. Reece 
demands that the old restriction be re- 
stored, that a backward step from free- 
dom be taken, that the legislature put 
itself in opposition to nature, and try to 
enact a law of morals, And ihe supreme 
inconsistency of his position lies in this: 
that making himself the supreme law 
giver, he refuses to be bound even by the 
laws of which he has announced his 
own approval, He tells us in’ his letter 
that “all attempts to improve society by 
legislation must fail, and to restore har- 
mony and social order legislative priv- 
ileyes now granted must be withdrawn.” 
Aud yet he urges the granting of special 
legislative privileges to all creditors of 
corporations, and the correlative restric. 
tion of the freedom of the nien who have 
united to form the corporations, 
And he wants to do this thing, in 
opposition to his own expressed con- 
victions of right, because it will kill) off 
the corporations, and he sees nu other 
way of killing them. Zfe lias sat in judy- 
ment on them, forsvoth, and doomed 
them to death, And because they are 
born of too much freedom, Jet freedom 
straightway be restricted. Who made 
Mr. Reece a judge of life and death for 
corporations any more than for individ. 
uals? Does not God reign and sit in 
judgment? Or does Mr, Reece think he 
ain run the universe better than the Al- 
mighty Mind that made jt and ordained 
its laws? Cannot he see that to strangle 
corporations by restricting the freedom of 
the individuals who compose them, is 
the sume thing in essence as to strangle 
achild by tying a@ cord round its throat? 


Or does he think to justify the crime by 
the calm announcement that “man has a 
‘apacity for disturbing the operations of 
moral or social laws which he does not 
possess over the Jaws oi the material uni- 
verse 

Suppose L should say to Mr, Reece: “I 
quite agree with you that corporations are 
evil things that ought to be got rid of 
somehow. Your arguments have con- 
vineced me, and the only respect: in which 
I disagree with you is that 1 don't think 
your remedy will be quite efficacious 
enough, Corporations existed before the 
limited liability ‘privilege’ was conferred 
on their stockholders, and I fear they 
will continue after it is tuken away. But 
IT havea plan to fix them. Make every 
stockholder take a heavy dose of castor 
oil three times every day and there will 
soon be an end to them.” Me, 
would laugh at me. Aud yet for the life 
of me Leannotsee any essential difference 
between my plan and his. He proposes 
to interfere with human freedom in one 
way, and Lin another, He proposes to 
make men perform one set of “duties” in 
return for the “privilege” of a little more 
freedom, and I propose to make them 
perform another, Really, [ don’tsee why, 
in the scales held by his Goddess of Jus- 
tice my castor oil shouln’t have weight as 
well as his “personal liability.” 


Mr. Reeceis not alone in this sort of 
confusion of thought. A very numerous 
body of citizens are sharers in it. The 
whole protectionist party, from President 
Harrison down to Elliott £. Shepard, be- 
lieve, without knowing that they believe 
it, that a legislature can pass laws for 
the uuiverse and make that right which 
(iod has said is wrong. . They think, for 
example, that congress can compel two 
dollars less one dollar to equal three 
dollars, ‘They act upon this belief, and 
pass laws based upon it, just as Mr, Reeve 
would do if he had the power, and they 
repel the imputation that they hold any 
such belief just us vigorously as he does. 
The devil of protectionism is a cunning 
devil, und when he enters into a man he 
is very fond of protesting, through his 
victiny’s mouth, that he isn’t there at all. 
But hie is there, all the same. IT think 1 
detect him snugly stowed away in Mr. 
Reece's inwardness. It may be that I 
svanot exorcise him, But I shoutd do 
wrong if I failed to warn Mr, Reece, and 
those who listen to Mr. Reece, against 
him, or toexplain by what signs I recov. 
nize him. 


Let Mr. Reece, and those who think as 
he thinks, turn their faces the other way. 
Let them look toward freedom, and cease 
to invoke repression. If they see evil re- 
sulting from the actions of corporations— 
and J, for one, have no thought of deny- 
ing that evil does so result—let them seek 
the remedy in the removal of more re- 
strictions, and not in the imposition of 
new ones. Let them dig down, and down, 
and down, tlinging the restrictions aside, 
until they reach the bottom, and tind there 
the parent and supporter of all the rest, 
the giant curb of freedom, the restriction 
that denies tu men the equal right of ac- 
cesss to the earth God made for them to 
live in, andon, and by. Why can't they 
vive humanity achance? Why not tet 
nature alone—she knows her business? 
Then if ‘‘co-operation” be best for hu- 
mianity, we shall have it; if corporations 
be evil, they will perish and pass away. 
But it is idle for us to flatter ourselves 
that we can cheat God, or repeal or modily 
hislaws. Because we caunot do it, 

T. Lb. M’CREAbY, 





setting What They Voted For, 
SottTH MANCHESTER, Mass.—A month ago 
the men in Cheney Brothers silk munufactory 
inthis plage had their wages cut down 2h 
ceuts per day. A week ago the pay of the 
female help was reduced 50 cents per week. 
They are expecting to get it buck, but I dou't 
believe they will, Cheuey intends to get rid 
of considerable of bis male help and repluce 
them with female help. Twas in Thompson- 
ville, Conn., last week. There are a few peo- 
ple idle there in the carpet factory on account 
of the firm putting new machinery into their 
building. After the new machinery is titted 
up one-half of the helponly will be necessary, 
But what dilference does all this make to the 
American people? Haye you not heard what 
Blaine said? He said that protection puts the 
bread and butter into the mouths of the 
American people, and when he said s0, what 
is the use of single tux George cranks trying 
to refute the stutementt JOUN CaIRNs, 


wre een ne ee te ee, 


Plense Explain This, 
ludianapolis Seating! 
_ Wages are being reduced in the protected 
industries all over the country, The em- 
pleyes af the protected industries ure cere 
tainly entitled to an explanation, 
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AN AVENUE STOREKEEPER, 


One afternoon in the stunmer of 184 I 
was walking up Seventh avenue, from 
Forty second street to the park. On the 
way LT stopped at a little cigar store, 
Which, it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
say, Was tun by a German, The propri- 
etorand [started a conversation in the 
well-known German-American tongue, 
and all went as smoothly as an Atkinson- 
ian syllogism as lone as we dwelt on such 
subjects as the spots on the tattooed man 
or the efficacy of the inner curve in base- 
ball,  Suddenty, inspired probably by 
thoughts that originated in a recent read- 
ing of “Progress and Poverty,” [asked 
the cigar man how be made out ina busi- 
ness way, und the conversation bewan at 
once to yrow animated, It was the old 
story of the avenue shopkeeper. To put 
it in the cigar man’s language: “Dot 
landlordt, he gets alles. Tle gomes not 
here himself, fe vas rieh, und: diaaf all 
done mit'dose achents.” It was what 
might have been expected. The agent 
had periodically screwed up the rent just 
us faustus the little business rrew, and al- 
thoush the poor wretch sold a ten-cent 
cigi for eight cents, and made other dis- 
counts to ecntch trade, still “Dot land- 
lordt, he vot alles.” 

Then he went on to say that he had 
come from Germany aw dozen or more 
yearsaugo. He got work in oa cigar fae- 
tory, At the same table with him worked 
aw fellow conntryman who was now a well 
todo cigar manufacturer, DT asked the 
niin how it was that his friend got rich, 
Well, he left the place and started in at 
the time when the big concerns had not 
yet got the competition crushing power 
they had now, and as soon as he got 
along he began to employ other men. 
“Und dot vas how he gets rich. The hat 
oder men to vork for him.” By this time 
the little cigar man was as excited as if I 
had talked of a Frenchinvasion of Alsuce- 
Lorraine, “Ya,” he said, ‘dot vas how 
he gets dot big blace. Ile go oudt und 
dose oder men vork for him. He makes 
gule geschiefte. Ifery von vot vants to 
krow rich must do dot, dann konimet ev 
foran; ya, ya, he must oder men haf to 
vork for him, dunn konimt er foran.” 

After a brief attempt to show the cigar 
man that the landlord who got his rent 
through an agent and liad none of thea 
dirty work to do, was even better fixed 
than his old friend who grew rich by the 
more or less risky business of manufac- 
turing, IT withdrew, leaving him in the 
doorway of his $45 a month castle. If a 
stray copy of * Progress und Poverty” in 
German has managed to fall into his 
hands since then, T feel sure he is now an 
eloquent single tax orator, with a fund 
of personal experience to draw on for il- 
lustration, If not, no doubt Warl Marx 
has him dard and fast, and he is trying to 
down “dose capitalisten,” amone them 
his friend the manufacturer, 

W. EB. Scot. 


More Numevous Than Was Expected. 
The Brockwavville, Pa., Reeord priuts the 
single tax petition to Cuugress and says: 


This is the doetrine of taxation commonly 
known as the Heury George plio, from the 
fact that heis the leader of a muvemeut to 
Introduce it’ te public attention. The petition 
isnotone that asks much—simply that con- 
eress appoint a@ committee to touke a full in- 
quiry iuto this ‘single tax? doctrine, yet very 
lew peuple had any idea that it would receive 
many siynatures, There a great mistake wis 
made. A number of prominent meno in the 
town fell in with the idea ab onee, aud it is 
estiinated that more thaua bondred aames 
have been sisued and seat in. lt eaunat be 
said that these are idl advocates of the sinele 
tus. Some smsnatiures are those of men who 
are Willing to try auything fora chanye, 
Some, a very few, signed the petition becuuse 
they were usked to. Orhers sium it because 
they like fair play well choughn to aecord it a 
hearing. But besides atl these there are 
many Who signed the petition because they 
believe that a distinction should) be inude be- 
tween taxing Gd daan pon tis mdustry aud 
Upon the appropriation of muatural resources, 
These latter Who do uot believe that a amin 
should bear the burden because he is iudus- 
trious, While those go free who live by the 
lubor of others, are more numerous thin wny- 
body had any idea uf befure tbe petitions 
begin to cireulute, 


Juequalisy of Taxation, 
Ovala, Fla, Daily Banner, 

The objeetion to taxing chattels is not that 
none of then cun be tuxed; ib is that so muny 
of them cau be und are reached, while so 
Inany are uot, thal the tax is necessarily un- 
equal aud unjust. 


~ merece eos me iar wisi geese 


Trying to Crawl Through a Small Hole, 
Brouklyn Stindare-Uajon, 

No doubt the free trade newspapers will 
try to point @ moral with their story of the 
“shut down” of fifty mills at about Pall 
River, Mass.; but if their anti tari! theory 
had won in the recent eclecuou the “shut 
down” might be uot merely of fifty, byt of all 


1 in existence, 
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John Banks was restless. Te chafed 
under the restrhint which conventionality 
forced upon him in compelling his at- 
tendance at the ball, His greetingsto uc- 
quaintances were short, and his replies to 
them sometimes irrelevant, There was 
a preoccupied expression in his eye, Ile 
gave bul passing heed to the brilliant 
seene before him—the mirror-like floor; 
the graceful palms and the blossoms of 
aninfinite variety of beautiful hues; the 
multitude of radiant faces; the rich 
‘aiments; the flashing: gems; the flutter- 
ing fans. Te lent a deaf ear to the hum 
of happy voices and the music of low 
laughter, Nor was he more than mo- 
mentarily roused when the great orchestra 
burst intoa flood of harmony that swayed 
a thousand responsive hearts in the 
ecstasy of the waltz or led them lightly 
through the stately measures of the 
quadrille, 

Plainly his thoughts were clsewhere, 

For he was aman of large alfuirs, was 
John Banks; executor of a dozen rvreat 
enterprises and millionaire several times 
over. As a young man he had dreamed 
the dreamof democracy, He had started 
out fired with hope and high purpose. 
He had longed to shine in the cyes of his 
fellow men and win their hearts. And 
he had worked hard. But somehow his 
course was early diverted. He was led 
far from the straight way on which he 
had set. out, until now, at something 
short of forty, he had quite forgotten the 
ambition of his early manhood. A desire 
had grown up in him not so much for 
vast wealth as for the exercise of power. 
And he had obtained his wish. He was 
drunk with consciousness of his streneth, 
With aword he could begin the move- 
ment of a vast enterprise as a pebble is 
loosened at the crest of a mountain, and 
gathering stones as it rolls, precipitates 
anavalanche of boulders to the bottom, 
What was democracy and patriotism ? 
Who were the people? when a few men 
such as he could make and unmake 
kines? 

Who were the people anyway? He did 
not know them. He had left them far 
behind on the road and had forgotten 
that they were travelers like himself, 
He had never stopped to think about the 
matter. Tle had shut out all save two 
things from his mind, namely, that for- 
tune favors the strong and that vigilance 
is the price of power, 

Andso he could not brook restraint, 
Despite its brilliance and magnificence 
the scene about him hung like a pall upon 
tus thoughts. As soon as he could he 
freed himself from obligations and slipped 
-away—out into the open air, 

In frontof the building, under the glare 
of electric lights, stood a crowd of people 
gazing curiously at the guests as they 
drove up, John Banks wrapped his coat 
about him, for the night was chilly, and 
“Jighting a cigar, strode apart from the 
confusion to reconsider some plans forthe 
morrow. A loud voice in the crowd caused 
him toturn, Adrunken fellow was hold- 
ing parley with one of the policemen sta- 
tioned to keep a passage clear from the 
curb to the steps for the accommodation 
of the guests. On the man’s shabby 
clothes were the dirt marks of a fall, But 
he had Jost his every day, poor, hang- 
dog submissiveness. Drink had fired up 
in him the aggressiveness of the success- 
ful man, 

“Git out of my way,” he cried at the 
functionary. Ile received a rough thrust 
for an answer, 

“Look a-here, youny feller"—his speech 
was cut short by two officers, who hustled 
him away through the darkness. 

“Some poor devil's idea of a good time,” 
said Banks, to himself *D wonder what 
such a hfe is like” 

The words had hardly passed his lips 
when a dizziness came over him. Some- 
thingrin his head seemed to snap and a 
shrinking sensation went all over his 
person, followed by a tingling: of his 
nerves and a slight chill, 

Before he had quite recovered from the 
shock of these sensations he found hime 
self moving toward the group of gazers at. 
the door, He did not know why, and wis 
somewhat surprised at himself, and still 
more so when tie had pushed his wiay 
through the mass and stood face to face 
With a policeman, The officer scowled 
and roared out: ‘Ah, what’s the matter 
with you? Why don’t yer keep back? 
Want ter cit yer head broke? 

instead of resenting this indignity, to 
his unbounded astonishinent he fonnd 
himself cowering under the threat—he, 















even he, John Banks, whose word would 
stand fora king's ransom, 


“Tave | lost my wits?’ he said to him- 


self as he shrank baek through the crowd, 


“No,” came a clear and distinct answer 
from within him, 

“Am |] incapable of resenting an in- 
sult?” 

“Under the circumstances, yes,” came 
the clear and distinet answer again, 

“Whoam I then?” 

‘Who, indeed, more than any other 
man in the crowd 2” 

He now stood alone under a street light. 

“Who, indeed, am I?” said the voice 
within him, with bitter irony, And he 
bent over and surveyed his person in the 
light of the lamp. To his utter bewilder- 
ment instead of the well dressed John 
Banks he saw in himself a meanly clad 
man—his black coat threadbare and faded, 
his trousers bunched at the knees and 
tattered at the bottoms; his shoes run 
over on the sides and curled at the toes. 

“Can I believe my eyes?” he muttered, 
half aloud, 

“Believe my eyes?” came the response 
from within him. “Why, of course, whose 
eyes shall I believe?’ 

“But the change? 

“There is no change.” 

“T mean my clothes.” 

“The clothes are the same. There is 
no change there, nor anywhere else. 
Jack Smith is Jack Smith, the same dull 
penny, and since Jack can find small 
profit in stopping here he had better go 
home!” [fe started off, forthwith, with- 
out hesitation, as if he perfectly well un- 
derstood where he was going, 

There was no stopping himself. His 
will was active, and it willed him to stop, 
but he didn’t. The fact is, he couldn't 
stop. There was another will within him 
stronger than his own, and it willed him 
him to go on; and on he went. 

“Tim late to-night,” said the strange 
voice, and his legs quickened their pace. 
The air seemed to have got colder, and 
whenever he came to a cross street a gust 
of wind sent a chill straight through him. 
The streets were sunk in silence, save 
where a noisy song or boisterous laughter 
came from a liquor shop in passing, THe 
met av policeman leisurely strolling over 
his beat. 

“Good evening.” 

“(rood evening.” 

“It's getting colder.” 

“Vos, it seems to be.” 

Then the policeman was vone—lost be- 
hind in the darkness. The houses rose on 
each side like great stone walls, the door- 
ways and windows Jooking like square 
black holes cut intothem. An occasional 
lamp showed a patch of brown stone or 
brick; but the light passed, the houses 
became great black walls again, And 
they grew higher as he sped on, and the 
number of square holes increased, and 
ubout them were cage-like balconies, At 
one place a garment fluttering in the 
wird seemed, in the uncertain light, like 
athing of ill-omen beckoning: him to come 
up! come up! come up! 

“Where inthe name of heaven am I 
coing 7? asked the hurrying figure within 
himself, 

“Home, of course,” promptly answered 
the strange voice. The voices lapsed into 
silence and the man sped on. At length 
he stopped, counted the doorways, and 
then deliberately walked into one of the 
black holes in the wall, Straight ahead 
and far away a faint light showed the en- 
trance to the hallway from the other 
street. 

He groped about in the darkness for 
the stairway. His outstretched foot struck 
something which he took for the lower 
step, He raised the other foot, planted 
if, leaned forward and reached out for the 
guiding baluster, But his foot pressed 
something soft, something that moved 
under the pressure, and a sudden jerk 
threw him off his balance and sprawled 
him out on the stone floorway in’ the 
darkness. There was a loud oath and 
somebody roughly seized hold of him. 
Over and over they went on the hard 
ageing in the darkness until with a 
violent wrench the home comer found 
himself and jumped back. [Le fell against 
the stairs. Grasping the baluster he 
darted up as fast as his legs could carry 
him, 

“That's the second time I've walked 
over that man,” the strange voice said us 
he stood panting on an upper hinding, 

When he had climbed another flight of 
stairs he crossed the hall diagonaliv and 
felt fora door His key wouldn't turn 
the lock, Tle pulled it out and felt it 
Yes, it was the right key. He was 
about to try again when a little round 
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window in the 
flood of blinding 
into his eyes, 


“What d'yer want?" demanded a grult | 


voice through the opening. 


“Poness [niin the wrong place,” sane | 


mered the home comer. 


“Git ont o this; to ——" —the little 


window, closing with asnap, cut off the 
renniinder of the insprecation, and again 
the place was in utter darkness. While 
he aseended another flight of stairs he 
heard the rattle of machinery and, reach- 
ing the top step, be saw an open door, 
Which Jed through a narrow passage toa 
room beyond, which was dimly lighted 
up by ashaded lamp. The lamp hung 
low and threw its beams full upon a man 


beading over a sewing machine, Gar- 
ments lay about in heaps. Tee whir and 
clatter of the machine drowned the 


sound of approaching footsteps, but a 
hand touching his shoulder caused the 
operator to stop and look up with a start. 

“Your killing yourself, Ben.” 

“Leouldn't sleep,” answered the man 
at the machine. “To must have money. 
The rent is in arrears and you know what 
it means to be set out in the street. Pm 
nerved up to it and FH vet through.” 

Ee started the machine up again and 
made it buzz for a few moments, Then 
he stopped and slowly straightened up. 
Much bending had made his baek stiff. 
He passed his thin, misshapen fingers 
through his long, black Jocks, and looked 
up with troubled face. 

“Tt isn't myself,” he said in alow tone. 
“It’s her Pm working for,” and he waved 
his hand toward a door standing ajar. 
“Tt could shift easy enough for myself. 
But she—” he stopped short and grasped 
his friend’s arm, drawing him close. 

‘What would become of her if L should 
die?” he whispered. A cold sweat stood 
out on his white forehead. He loosened 
his hold and threw himself forward on 
the machine, hiding his face between his 
arms. His friend stooped over him and 
said something, The man = straightened 
up at once, 

“Pina coward, Jack,” he said simply. 
“Tt must be the work that does it.” 

As he spoke he stood up and raised one 
side of the lamp shade so that there was 
better light in the passage. The friends 
shook hands without a word and parted, 
the one to resume his work fora while 
longer, the other to seek his apartments, 
Which he found adjoining. Just inside 
the door he founda little lamp on the 
Noor, burning low.  Hlestooped, raised it, 
turned up the wick and passed) through 
into the sleeping apartment. Three little 
ones lay peacefully sleeping together ona 
mattress onthe floor A haggard faced 
young woman lay in a bed beside the 
mattress, 

The nian looked at them intently fora 
moment, 

“What would 
should die?” 

Ife shook his head nervously as if to 
free himself from the thought, and blow- 
ing out the lamp flung himself upon the 
bed without undressing, Soon he Jost 
consciousness in slumber, 


become of them if IT 


At least, that was one experience, At 
the moment he Jost consciousness he had 
anotherexperience. It was a dizziness, 
accompanied hy a feeling that something 
had snapped in his head and then asensa- 
tion of expansion all) over him, from 
crown to heel, gain he felt’ every inch 
the John Banks who for nearly forty 
years he had had good reason to know so 
well, And he stood just inside the thres- 
hold of the reception room of his own 
suite of apartments with the glowing 
coals in the open grate, bathing the fa- 
miliary upholstery and hingings and rugs, 
and even the brass inkstand on the table 
with carved legs, in a soft, mellow light. 

A short, stout, plainly dressed man, 
sprawled outin a large easy chair drawn 
up before the fire, lay dreaming of his 
home and loved ones beyond the seas, 

The man atthe threshold) crossed the 
room with hasty, nervous strides to the 
fire place, 

“Thompson! he called inpatiently, as 
hethrew off his hat and cont and drew off 
his wloves. 

The sleeper opened his eves and at once 
seramibled to his feet, 


“Yes, sip,” he answered in low, submis: | ppen, 


1 Moreen, Restores the 


sive tones, 
‘Being alight, Thompson,” 


Thompson lit a large brass lamp with a! 


dark shiude, 
‘Remove the shade,” 


Thompson carefully lifted the shade olf | 


and placed it on a side table, 
“Now look at me closely,” said the gens 
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door flew open and a. 
light streamed straight. | 









able, 
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Leman oat the fireplace, “Do | 
drunk?" 

Thompson started perceptibly and. fal- 
teringly veplied, “No, si” 

“Peel imy pulse.” 

Thompson did so with incremused aston. 
ishment. 

‘ts there anything unusual about it? 

“No, sin” 

‘Win, Well, TP don't know where lve 
been. but Uve diadaobad night of it, UU 
want you ne further Good night.” 

Thompson left the room and closed the 
door quietly behind hin. 

The manat the fireplace stood (here for 
iw loug time lost in meditation, Was mind 
was busy with the night’sevents. °What 
becomes of all those wretches huddled 
torether like cattle 2° he thought. (What 
if they should rise up and come out of 
that?’ We lapsed into silenee. Then 
came the picture of the despairing fornn . 
at the sewing machine. 

“Were Loin his place,” he muttered 
fierecly, “some one ino this world would 
sulfer til Do ohad my wife out of harny’s 
way! But its alla trick of the brain, 
Away with it! : 

He went over to the lamip and snutted 
out the light. Then he wearily went in- 
to his slecping apartment. 

JOUN CRY, 
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Where (This Broad Prairie’ 
In. 


Please Tell 


Lyin, Mass., Bee, 

The emigrant has only to take bis cripsack 
and jump on bourd a train, and in less Chan aw 
week be landed on the broad) prairte, whose 
soilhas never been broken for cultivation, 
and luxuriant vegetation springs torthas by 
enchantinent from the macgician’s wand, 
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Consumption Crared, 


Anold physician, retived from priaetioe, taaving hiv 
plhiced daobis luwnds byain Bast Dadi milssionaby the 
formula of asimple vegetable renteds for the speedy 
wh permanent eure of Cousitiptton, Bronebitis, 
Catarrh, Asta and all theroret aenck tugs atPeetious, 
AlsG gt Dositive and maceat care for Nevvous bebility 
snd adh Nervous Comypdaints, after having tested tts 
WOnCEETUE CUPEVe powers fi Chousitds of eases, ties 
felt ithivdury tomabedt known to his sulerimug tel. 
lows, Actiusted by this motive cardia desire Co reheve 
human sutlering, Eo wilbsend free ar charge, toall who 
desire Ut, this receipe, in Gerniuiiu, Preneh oor bnglish, 
With full directions for preparing cine) using Sent by 
mail bv adldresstig wilh statip, mevniig Chis paper, 
WA. Noyes, WY vower's block, Roonester, N.Y. 
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MInCKRLLANLKOLS. 


‘SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


So disguiscd that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the mont 
sensitive stomach, when the platn off | 
cannot be tolerated; and by the come 
Dination of the oil with the hypophou- 
phites is much more efficacious, 


Kemarkable as a flesh producer. 
Perscas gain rapidly while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION is acknowledved by 
Physiciaus to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relicf aud cure of 

CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 

The great remedy for Consrimptian, and 
Wasting in Children, Sold tay all: Drwgqists. 
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YOU CAN'T AFFORD. 


to spend a dollaron watches 
withont gretting: fash partien- 
lars aubont the best watches 
Innde, our Keystone Dust. 
Proofand our utode af setting 
them in Clas at Gp Weed, 
Wevnarantee you absolutely 
aGaHst Toss. Bvebiste territory : 
divento Setive §uents, Prices, a 

$710 Frgo. Ow special $43 ILA. 
Watchin the best wotel mode for Ridlroad use. We 
whatantes our prices tobe thevery lowest at which cary 
watehesetecual quadityean: besold, cad wepactectour 
oostomersfally. We refer te any cotmnerciabapency, 

Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 

We dias selling aeents in every hire city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere, Write at once ta 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO.,, 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia, 
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| ELY'S 
CREAM 
BALM 


Clenneen the Nasal 
Pausnnwer, Allaves 
Ascites auseal Corddivenaae 
Hbewln the 





scusesn af Paste aud 
manell, 


A particle is applied: mite eiet nastril and bs ug red 
Brice 50 cents at gtk sist's; by mail, registered, 
ceute, ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t.,New York, 


























‘QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Fant River.—During a discussion of the 
land value tux recently held in this city, I 
contended that under the single tax system 
the state would become the owner ouly in the 
sense that it would reeeive most of the rental 
value in the form of tuxes instead of a small 
portion thereof as at present; and that indi- 
vidual ownership would continue to exist, 
the private owner of land having the right to 
sell, lease or devise the same, or make other 
lawful use of it, subject only to the payment 
of taxes, just us at present. Otber speakers 
claimed that I did not state the matter cor- 
rectly, and said that the new system in- 
volved state ownership of the land, which 
would be rented out by the state to the 
highest bidder, and individual ownership 
would be abolished. They cited numerous 
passages from “Progress and Poverty” to the 
effect that the land should ‘belong to the 
people,” and that private ownership was 
wrong. Please answer whether or not I was 
right. Ladmit that in either case the state 
would derive all, or nearly all, the benefit 
arising from the bare land, just as cestui que 
trust derives the benefit from a trust estate 
while the legal title and right of control is in 
another as trustee. Still, this qualified right 
to control, retain or dispose of land is dearly 
cherished by our race. Is its preservation to 
‘be a part of the new system} 











E. HiccGinson. 


You were right. If you examine the 
passages quoted against you from “Prog- 
ress and Poverty” you will find that they 
occur in discussions of the abstract ques- 
tion of the right of ownership, a question 
which must be considered and settled be- 
fore the details of practical application 
can be intelligently discussed. When we 
want good practice we must begin with 
sound theory. The lawyer or doctor who 
neglects or ignores this rule is apt to get 
his clients into the poor hvuuse or his pa- 
tients into the grave. But when in 
“Progress and Poverty” the mode of ap- 
plying the principle is presented, state 
ownership is expressly rejected, and in- 
dividual ownership, subject to a tax 
which would eventually appropriate rent 
to public use, is recommended, 

If you turn to the Eighth Bock, where 
the application of the proposed remedy is 
discussed, you will find in the secund 
chapter, that while the author says we 


should satisfy justice and meet all econ- 


omic requirements by abolishing private 
titles at a stroke, and letting the land 
out to the highest bidder under such con- 
ditions as would sacredly guard the pri- 
vate right to improvements, he declares 
as distinctly as the English language per- 
mits, thai this would involve a needless 
shock to present customs and habits of 
thought, which is to be avoided; and 
therefore he proposes, while taking rent 
for public use, to allow individuals to con- 
tinue to hold what they are pleased to 
call their land. Nor, in taking the rent, 
would he assume the chances of the fa- 
voritism, collusion and corruption that 
state leasing might involve, but would 
appropriate it through taxation by abol- 
ishing all other taxes. In this connection 
‘“‘Progress and Poverty” answers your 
question by saying, “In this way the 
state may become the universal landlord 
without calling herself so, and without 
assuming a single new function. In form 
the ownership of land would remain just 
as now. No ownerof jand need be dispos- 
sessed, and no restriction need be placed 
on the amount of land anyone could 
hold.” 

The right to control, retain and dispose 
of land, which, as you truly say, is dearly 
cherished by our race, would not only be 
preserved by the single tux—it would be 
perfected. Now, only the fortunate few 
can enjoy this cherished right without 
going far away from the benefits and en- 
joy ments of civilized life, but under the 
single tax every man who wanted to 
would be able to control, retain and dis- 
pose of land, L, F. P. 





Taxation in China, 

COATESVILLE, Pa.—In an argument with 
the burgess of this town, we drifted to the 
government of China. He insisted that in 
China ali tuxes were collected from the value 
of laud. I said it could not be true, but what 
system they have I could not tell him. Sol 
would be much obliged if you would enlighten 
us ob that subject. Peter Kaku, 

China levies no taxes whatever on land 
values. In theory, all land is supposed to 
belong to the emperor—one of whose prin- 
cipal titles is *Lord of the Soil”—and all 
titles to land are in the shape of perpetual 
leases, Every Jease provides for the pay- 
ment of a very small ground rent, and to 
this extent there is a tax on land; but 
this tax is invariable, and has no relation 
to the value of the lund, 

Alter the capture of Pekio, and the 








cigners were admitted free. 


individuals. 
spicuously rich, he is invited to testify his 
loyalty and patriotism by a contribution. 





disgraceful sack of the Summer palace, 
which ended the opium war, France, 
England and the United States joined in 
exacting a very considerable indemnity 
from the Chinese government. As China 
had no money and no credit it was im- 
possible that this indemnity should be 
paid in cash. Itwas, therefore, provided 
by treaty that a certain fixed tariff of 
custoins duties should be levied at all the 
treaty ports, under the supervision of ap- 
proved Europeans; and that out of these 
duties the indemnities should be paid, 
This tariff was, and is, a curiosity. All 
goods intended for consumption by for- 
Foreign 
manufactures were either made free, or 
very lightly taxed; but heavy export and 


import duties were laid on Chinese prod- 
uce and on opium, and trade between the 
different Chinese ports was subjected to 
heavy imposts—a very considerable duty, 
forexaumple, being collected on shipments 
of rice from one port to another, 
original object of this customs establish- 
ment has long since been accomplished; 
the indemnities were paid off years ago. 
But the Chinese government found the 
duties so methodically collected under 
foreign supervision, and the revenue from 
them so unexpectedly large, that they 
have kept the system going—tariff, for- 
eign collectors and all, 


The 


Besides these regular customs duties, 


additional taxes on commerce are collect- 
ed by the local officials of the various 
provinces, at what are called ‘‘squeeze 
stations.” 
ever the local mandarins think they can 
be most conveniently operated, and the 
tariff is a variable one—the merchant en- 
deavoring to pay as little as possible, and 
the mandarin trying to get all the traffic 
will bear. 
lected at these irregular custom houses 
finds its way into the imperial coffers, 


These are established wher- 


Very little of the money col- 


Another source ef revenue is the tax on 
When a man becomes con- 


He generally accepts the invitation. 
Still another tax is levied by the pirates 


whoswarm upon the rivers and along the 
coasts, and by the government gunboats 
appointed, nominally, to put down piracy. 


All this by no means exhausts the list of 


Chinese taxes; but I think it is sufficient 


to warrant you in assuring your burgess 
that in China all taxes are not levied upon 
land values, T. L. M’OREAby. 


Tuternational Trusts— Wages. 

COvINGTON, Kas.—(1) Under free trade 
what would prevent American manufacturers 
from forming “trusts” with foreign manufac- 
turers, as they dv now with each other? 

(2) A high protectionist asserted that high 
wares in this country were not due to our 
eusy access to natural opportunities, as some 
other countries that pay much lower wages 
than we do have as easy access to natural 
opportunities as we have. Is this so, and if 
so, State where? INQUIRER. 

(1) Nothing except the almost insuper- 
able difficulties of organizing such trusts 
in any businesses except those founded on 
natural or artificial monopolies. 

(2) In saying that our wages are higher 
than elsewhere on account of our easier 
access to land, we mean that our work- 
men get a larger proportion of what they 
produce. Of course, in some places where 
the workmen have absolutely free access 
to land, asin an African jungle, they eat 
plain food and do not dress at all— 
that is to say, their wages are small; but 
they produce scarcely anything, and each 
man gets all he produces. They are, 
moreover, independent, and do not need 
c Hi about what the morrow may bring 

orth, 


What Will Become of the Laudiord ¢~ 
Shifting the Land Tax. 

New Castif, Del.—(1) [ know a man living 
in Wilmington who owns six farms. He doesn't 
work any of thei himself, but lives in the 
city off their rents. V’bhat effect would the 
single tax bave on him? Could he still live 
off other people's labor ¢ 

(2) Suppose a man rents a house, can’t his 
landlord shift the tax the same as he does 
now! Joun Kinny. 

The farms are undoubtedly more or 
less improved. Very likely there is fully 
as much value in improvements, such as 
fences, barns, drainages, dwelling houses, 
ete,, asthere is in the land itself, All 
these improvements would have a selling 
value after the single tax went in force, 
just as they have now, and the money 
the owner got for these improvements 
might be sullicient to support him, It is 
doubtful, however, whether many people 
would care to try and make a living by 
renting out the improvements on a farm, 
There is far too much risk that they would 


be returned in worse repair than when 


PH STANDARD, 














they were hired. The probability is that 
the actual farmers who now rent would 
buy out the owner's improvements, pay- 
ing perhapsin installments. In this case 
the owner, if he could not loan his money 
very easily, would have to engage in pro- 
ductive industry himself, 

(2) The land tax is not shifted now, that 
is tosay, if you mean by “shifting” thar 
the tenant pays more rent because the 
land is taxed. Rent is the proceeds of a 
taxing privilege which the government 
gives to land owners. The land owner 
tuxes the tenant all the land is worth, At 
present the government takes away from 
the landlord only a part of this rent tux 
that he collects from the tenant. Under 
the single tax the government would take 
itall, but that would not make the tenaut 
able to pay more to the landlord. Of 
course, the tax the landlord pays to the 
government is collected from the tenant, 
but this is not what is meant by ‘‘shift- 
ing atax.” This phrase means that the 
tax is added to the price, and if 
the tax is raised the price is raised. 
This is the case with a tax ona product 
such asahat. If there werea tax on hats 
no one would make hats unless he could 
add the tax to the prive, as the profits on 
hat making would be less than in other 
industries. But land is not a product. 
The price for the use of land is always at 
the highest point the tenant can afford to 
pay, and taxing away this price or rent 
does not give the landlord the power to 
make it higher. W. 3B. Scort, 


Notes. 


R. C. asks for the history of the poem en- 
titled. “The factory child's last day.” Can 
any of our readers give him the information 
he wants? 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 





Sugar and Molasses Usedte Warden Mertar, 

The London Engineer gives a very interest- 
iug account of the use of sugar in the mixing 
of mortar fer brick work. The results were 
most satisfactory, the mortar hardening much 
quicker and resisting the effects of frost aud 
heat most satisfactorily. Que pouud of coarse 
brown sugar to sixteen gallons of water is, if 
anything, more than is necessary. Molasses 
also has been used. 


_—-- 





Discovery of un Lost Art. 


Professor Fouque recently communicated 
an important discovery which he bad just 
made to the French Academie des Sciences 
regarding the famcus blue pigment known as 
cceruleum, used by the Ancient’ Romans for 
wall decoration. It has been found in the 
frescoes at Pompeii, deep worn and lustrous, 
but the artappearsto bave beef lost on the ip- 
vasion of Rume. Modern chemists have often 
tried to reproduce it, but beyond discover- 
ing that it contained copper they were entire- 
ly unsuccessful. M. Fouque’s investigations 
show that it was a compound of | silicate 
of copper and silica, which may be prepared 
with silica, oxide of copper, and lime, with or 
without fluxes. Working with extreme care, 
he produced an exact chemical combination, 
which is neither a glass nor an enamel, com- 
posed of perfectly definite crystals of deep 
sky blue when viewed from the surface, und 
pale rose edgeways. The difficulty in pro- 
ducing it lies in attaining the right devree of 
heat, Which must uot exceed a bright red in- 
tensity, asa higher temperature merely con- 
verts it intoa coarse green glass. It is abso- 
lutely air and waterproof when applied to 
walls, and wili stand boiling with sulphuric 
acid or potash lye, as well as quicklume und 
hydrogen sulphide. M. Fouque thinks it will 
be of great commercial and decorative value, 
and is ready to assist in its munufacture.— 
[London Echo, 

Peach Stones for Fuel. 

They have so many peach stones in Vaca 
valley, California, that they have had to in- 
vent some way to get rid of them. It oc- 
curred to some one that peach pits will burn, 
so he tried it, and sure enuouch they made a 
warm fire. Of course every bull or shell of 
fruit, or stone of this kind, possesses oil ina 
vreut degree. The meat of all nuts will buru, 
uod wholes nut will make a splendid fire if 
enough of them are used. 





Electric Snow Plownz,. 


The Sprague company, who control the 
Sprague system of electric railroads now 
used so extensively, are now equipping snow 
plows, to be operated by powerful electric 
motors, so that no snow, however deep, will 
be wble to stop the running of the cars. Itis 
estimated that these electric plows will clear 
the tracks quicker than an ordinary plow 
drawn by a dozep horses. 


Must the Pinue Ga? 


It does seem as if the piano had reached 
about the end of its tether, Its compass has 
been extended to the utmost acoustieul limits, 
und it has been improved uutil there appears 
to be nv more room for improvement. The 
virtuosi of the present day have attained, 
practically, perfection in execution, and the 
compositions of Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, 
Tausig and Rubinstein are as dithcult as any 
music cun be which is capable of being per- 
formed oa the piano by a sinyle pair of hunds, 
Then what next? Nature abhors a vacuum 
und artabhors a balt. There is no use in 
doing over again What has been done already 
well enough, We must be original, We 
must advance, We must invent new lines or 
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new ideas in composition, or else not compose 
atall, We must pluy better, or at least try 
to play better, than Rubinstein or Von Bulow 
or JuselTy, or else confess ourselves mere 
sciolists und imitators. This is the spirit of 
the true artist—of true art. Bul it is hard to 
see huw there can be any further progress in 
piano music or piuno playing, In this crisis, 
however, it is allowable to hope to see before 
long some new instrument no larger, no cost- 
lier, no harder to master than the piano, whieh 
shall combine the string principle and tbe 
wind prineiple, and unite the best qualities of 
the piano and the organ—in other words, a 
midiature or microcosmic orchestra. Such an 
instrument would beunhampered by the great 
deticieney of the piano, whieh is an inability 
to sustuin notes, or rather to sustain some 
tones While not sustaining others; aud when 
such an instrument is inveuted there cervainly 
Willarise a new group of perfurmers, alto- 
gether distinct from the present piano virtu- 
os, wud musical compos'tion will take a fresh 
start ona fine of absolute novelty aud orig- 
inalitys~{(German Musieal Journal, 








New Method of Engraving Gliss. 


M. Plante, a distinguished Freuch elec. 
trician, has reeently invented a process of en- 
craving on class in which electricity takes an 
important part. The surface to be eagraved 
is Hirst covered with a solution of nitrate of 
potash, and is then convected with one of 
the puoies of a battery. By means of a 
platinum point, the figure to be engraved is 
then traced upon the surface of the glass. It 


outline which has not been attuiued by any 
other, 





Eteceric Lighting by Municipalities. 
Real Estute Record and Guide, 

The entrance of municipalities into the fleld 
of electric lighting is the latest form in which 
the advantages derived from city cuontrol of 
certain public works have been mude mani- 
fest. The movement thus far has been con- 
fined principally to the smaller cities, al- 
though the lurger cities, as Chicago and De- 
troit, are beginning to recognize that the 
element of size is not necessarily a bar to 
their eutrance upon the surne course. Re- 
ports from twenty-two ciliees, which own 
and cperate their own electric lighting plants, 
show that in each individual case the plan 
bus worked satisfactorily. Definite infurma- 
tion received from eighteen of these cities re- 
carding the net cost of light per aight tor 
each are light is presented bere: 








Cents, Cents, 
Aurora, Tle. cs... eee ee 15.3} Lyons, Tac... ... eee ween 8 
Bay City, Miel......... 167) Madison, Tpd...... eaten ees 16. 
Chiumpiaist. ib... 12.3 | Michigan City, Ind,..... 12. 
Chieago, Wi. 15. ) Paimesvilly, Ohio........ 10.6 
Decatur, Tbe eee 17 | Paris, Tile... ccs cece ane wad 
Dunkick, NOY. .... eee. 18.5) Portstiouth, Oto... 61 
Basten, Pilsen ees B83 | Topeka, Kansus......6.. 20. 
Grand Ledge, Mich..... 18] Ypsituiti, deb... 11,2 
Huntington, bids... W7 _— 
Lewistun, Maine,...... dd. | Aviage cost: per uleht.. 13.8 





It is seen that, of these eighteen cities, seven 
are able to furnish their own electric light at 
a cost of twelve cents or under for each are 
licht of 2,000 candle-power per night, nine at 
a cost of between twelve and sixteen cents 
per night, and two ata cost of above sixteen 
eeuts. The los net cost in Lyons, lowa, and 
in Grand Ledge, Mich., is due to the fact that 
these cities own and operate commercial 
wires from which they derive a protit. The 
full significance of these statistics is revealed 
when a comparison is made between the cost 
of the same light under private and municipal 
control Fortunately a comparison can be 
made, as five of these cities previous to ag- 
sumiug control of their own works were sup- 
plied with light by private companies. The 
cust of each ure light per night uuder both 
ae of control is giveu here in tabular 
orm: 





Private, City. 
Bay City, Michigan.....cseears .. “.icents, 16, ceats. 
Painesville, Olte. ccc eee eeeee 16700 lu.g * 
Huutingdon, indiana. cc reece eee ag, “e WTO 
LewWistorn, Maimes ccc ccccccce eevee $1. ae 14, as 
Aurura, LUNGise. cece cette eee es 9.5 15.3“ 
Average per nights..c...- cae eee 49.lcents, 13.9 cents. 


To make these stutistics accurate, it should 
be stated that in Lewiston, under private con- 


is seeu from these figures thut in five cities 
the unnimuin saving which follows the change 
from private to public ownership and manage- 
nent of electric lighting plauts was nearly 
one-half, aud the maximum saving oearly 
five-sixths of the former charge, 





The Bishov and One of Mis Sheep. 
London Chureh Refurmer, 

In the East Londun Church Chronicle the 
bishop of Bedford calls upon us to “earn 
thrilt from an old lady, who lives in White- 
chapel. Her rent is paid for her, and her 
weekly allowance cousists of relief tickets for: 
56 tbs, of coal, L 4-Ib. luaf, 2 ozs. tea, dg Ib. of 
sugar, and one shilling, The shilling is spent 
us follows: Clothing card 2d., oil and wood 
1d., meat 3d., soup ld., butter2!7d., vecetables 
Iid., apples (for dumpling) ya., flour Wd. 
“The ‘uieaut! neaus either bones or the trim- 
mnings of tish aud meut from ao eating-house, 
She and another old womin put by one lump 
of coal each weck,and this lasts them througa 
the summer inouths, when the coal tickets are 
hot given out.” 

Would it not be more to the purpose to call 
upon Kast Loudoa churchmen to work for the 
wbolition of a social system which condemns 
any old Jady, whether in Whitechapel or 
Mayfair, to subsist on such starvation tare as 
thist Ib would be interesting to place by the 
side of the ubove the weekly bill of fare 
Which the old lady would have enjoyed had 
she picked the bishop's pocket and been sent 
vo gaol. 
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The Cyclone Country Didera. 
Minuneapolts Jouraal, 

Tuk Stanpanp, Wenry Gecrge’s paper, doey 
not like President Harrison's figure in which 
he suid, speaking of the movement of the cen- 
ter of population westward: “That whieh 
was once the body”’~—meuning (he eastern 
population—-“has come to be only the rick 
fringe of the nation’s robe,” Some of us 
thought that a very happy expression, but it 
does uot seem to suit Tuk Stanpasp’s cultir 
Vuted single tax [ree trade taste. 


is said that this method secures a delicacy of © 
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PERSONAL. 


T. Unnever, a popular young member of 
the Manhattan single tax club, was stricken 
with paralysis while traveling out west. He 
Isnow lyiug at the New York hospital, and 
would be glad to have his friends call on 


hitn, so as to some extent relieve bis lone- 
someness, 


Charles 0. Allen, secretary of the West 
Side single tax club, is sick with a touch of 
pleurisy. 

Daniel R. Goodloe, of Washington, whose 
hame is fumiliarto THe STANDARD readers, 
visited Tne StaNDARD office lust week. He 
feels much encouraged over the progress of 
single tax alfairs in Washington. Mr. Good- 
loe is just now, by correspondence, seuding 
the light into the dark places in the south. 
The Raleigh, N. C., Chronicle prints a letter 
from hitn a coltnn and a half long. 

G. W. Everett, whose many little gifts 
ornamenttbe mantels and walls of the Man- 
hattanu single tax club in New York, is the 
inventor of a device for preventing window 
drafts. Architects and builders who have 
examined the invention approve of it highly, 
and during tlhe coming building season it will 
be included among the specilications in many 
contracts for new, buildings. Mr. Everett's 
patent is this: The parting strip, on each side 
of which the windows slide, is grooved. In 
the side of each window sash, resting against 
the grooved parting strip is a long, narrow 
slot. Into this slot is set a thin rubber tape 
similar to the weather strips now tacked 
around the window sash. About a half inch 
of this tape projects loosely from the sash 
into the grooved strips, against which it 
presses, and this prevents any draft from en- 
tering in on the sides, while, by its use, the 
window sash can rest close to the strip—a 
thing impossible with the old weatber strip. 
The point at which the upper and lower win- 
dow sashes meet is also made air tight by ap- 
plying the same idea—that is, to make a slot 
in one of the meeting rails and putting in the 
rubber tape. A window furnished with Mr. 
Everett's device is said by all who are using 
itto be positively air tight. The rattling of 
the window sashes is wholly obviated; for 
the rubber tupe, being pliable, always rests 
against the opposite sash orgroove. The de- 
vice is simplicity itself, and the cost of ap- 
plying it is nomiual. 

W. J. Terwillizer, of Mount Vernon, hada 
letter in the New York World of last Friday, 
thanking that paper for the fair treatment it 
is giving to the single taxists. 

W. W. Kile, of Dayton, Obio, has a letter 
ip vw late issue of the Dayton Workman, com- 
mnenting on an article in Harper’s Weekly on 
the negro; and he points out what in his 
epinion will settle the vexed southern ques- 
tion of the negro vote: “Restore the land to 
the people, make it possible for all men and 
women and children inthe United States to 
have a hoine of their own, and possible for all 
to earn a living without first asking perimis- 
sion of sume otie else, and men (both white 
und black) will maintain their right to vote 
and to huve their votes counted as cast.” 


In the Chicago Statesman for March, A. H. 
fHennemann has an article on “Protection, or 
Free Trade—Which?’ His argument is on the 
ree trade side, 

Gazzam Gano of Cincinnati last week read 
a paper before the board of trade of that city 
in which be declared that the state cannot 
expect complete relief until the constitution 
is amended so as to give the general assembly 
unlimited power of taxation so as to adapt it 
to changing conditivas. He said: “It is an 
established fact that even au approximate 
value of personal property does not get upon 
the tax duplicate, and that in consequence 
there isa growing disposition to fuvor the 
siugle tax system.” 

W. H. Van Oroum has an article on “TInter- 
national Copyrizht” in the current number of 
the Chicago Statesman. 

The Labor Leader of March 2 had a com- 
munication from “Union Printer” criticising 
the position taken by Henry George in his 
address before the Boston typographical 
union. Inthe following issue H. P. Garrity 
answers ‘Union Printer.” By the way, it is 
‘to be noticed that the advocates of the 
single tux sign their letters while the oppon- 
ents generally use a nom de plume. 

The editor of the Zanesville, Ohio, Times- 
Recorder when he begau criticising the single 
tax idea Woke op bigger game than he in- 
tended to gun for, and now he is up a tree. 
Hear him: “We are compelled to ask our 
single tux correspondeuts Lo compress their 
argumeuts inthe future, The subject is inex- 
haustible, and everyone with the ability to 
marvel can find arguments ad intlaitum, It 
is natural that every one should want to be 
heard.” 

The Middletown, Conn., Constitution has 
started a “Svuciul studies” department, ip 
which it proposes to discuss the economic 
questions of the duy. 

The Denver, Col., Arbitrator, of March 9 is 
filled almost to bursting with letters pro aud 
eon on the single tax, The first column oy the 
first page is headed with w poem by Mrs, 
Susan Young entitled “Truth and right.” 
Then comes “Edgeworth” with an attack on 
Henry George aud the single tux; then an ar- 
ticle on “The origin of modern land tenures,” 
by John Gillies; then a column of “Society 
notes” from THE StTanpakp; then a letter 
from Fred Mathisou, in which be shows that 





freeing the land will solve the industrial and 
social questions; then u short but sharp letter 
from John J. McClermont of Aspen in which 
be attacks the editor of the Arbitrator for 
quibbling over small matters while discussing 
au great question; then “Melrose” wants the 
land question put aside until the money ques- 
tion is settled; then John C. Dana has a letter 
on “Natural rights.” 

Jumes B. Hussett of Anaheim, Cal, has a 
Ietter in favor of the single tax in a late num- 
ber of the San Francisco Freethought, 


J. W. Frey of Arkansas has presented the 
Rogers Acudemy with ucopy of ‘Progress 
and Poverty.” Iu his letter presenting the 
book, he says: “Will those who peruse this 
work kindly write me a line giving their 
views of the sane. The question is, ‘How to 
abolish poverty? The answer is, ‘The single 
tax will do it.’ Let justice be done though 
the heavens fall.” The Acudemy Herald, in 
acknowledging the receipt of Mr. Frey’s 
present, says: “The cubject of the book is 
certainly praiseworthy and the spirit and 
tone of the book commend it to all thinkers 
whether its conclusions are accepted or not.” 

A. D. Cridge of Jan Jose, Cul., lately de- 
livered alecture before the single tux so- 
ciety of San Francisco on “The Bible, the 
Chureh and the Land Question,” showing by 
quotations from the bible that Heury George’s 
theory is the true one.” 


SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A new paper bas been started in Paris with 
the title “Disarmament,” its avowed object 
being to combat the increasing militarism of 
Europe. Iu other words, to resist the growth 
und to create a sentiment in favor of the re- 
duction of those vast standing armies. Will- 
iam E. Gladstone and Emiio Custelar, the 
famous Spanish liberal, have encouraged the 
enterprise by sending letters of syimpatby 
with its object. 

It begins to look as if a great international 
radical congress would be held in Paris this 
summer during the exposition. A number of 
English radical clubs have been arranging a 
combined excursion, tickets to be paid for on 
the instalment plan. There will probably be 
large representations from the other Kuro- 
pean countries, 

One of the best known protectionist advo- 
vates of Great Britain, Mr. Chaplin, has re- 
cently abandoned his position on that question, 
He says that he does not think the agricul- 
tural interests can be benefited by protection, 
and even if they could be does not think it 
would be possible to conviuce the country of 
the fact. James Lowther, the twia champion 
of protection, takes the same line. 


Southport, a little English town, the land of 
which is entirely owned by two proprictors, 
has increased in population from 4,766 in L851 
to 87,200 in 1887. Mr. Ellis, the town clerk, 
recently declared befure the town holdings 
committee that the householders had spent 
£613,000 in improving and beautifying the 
towu during the last twenty-oue years; while 
the lundlords had contributed uot a peany of 
the amount; aud in the meantime, the value 
of the landlords’ property bad inereused 
forty fold. 

The number of emigrants from Germany iu 
1888 was almost an even 100,000. 


A pamphlet has been issued fromthe Demo- 
erat office, London, with the title “Henry 
George in Loudon and Liverpool.” It con- 
tains the speeches lately delivered by Heury 
George at crowded meetings held at 
the Lambeth baths, London, and in the Ro- 
tunda hall, Liverpool, under the auspices cf 
the Financial reform association. The price 
of the pampilet is oue penny, 

The spacious Buckingham palace in London 
isused by her majesty Victoria only two or 
three days in @ yveur, and she has two other 
palaces in London. It has been suggested 
that the other two might suffice for the em- 
press-queen, and that Buckingham palace will 
inake an adniirable people’s palace, on the 
Rice-Besant plan. 

In a speech on the Irish question delivered 
in the House of Commons just after Piyott’s 
confession, Jonn Morley read some stutements 
from a newspaper. Balfour asked him to 
give the nume of the paper. Morley said at 
was the Freeman's Journal, whereupon the 
tories began to jeer. Morley then added, 
“Perhaps the information would have been 
better received had I read from the Times,” 
and the jeers ceased, 

A striking example of what a workmen's 
club may become by the zealous activity of 
one or two members is afforded by the success 
of the Artisaus’ radical club, in St. Georyve’s- 
in-the-Fast. This club bas had only a brief 
existence. When the members started they 
were only uble to alYord to burn candles. So 
greatiy has the membership increased thut 
they have been oblized to tuke new aud ex- 
pensive premises, formerly occupied by a tory 
elub. They have, besides, purchased the [hx- 
tures and two billiard tables. When it is re- 
mnmembered that the inembers of the club are, 
for the most part, workers who have to do 
hard manual labor about the ducks and the 
river, this will appear truly astounding prog- 
ress The club is very active in political 
matters, and it is expected that in its new 
home it will receive u large uccession of mem- 
bers.—[Reyaolds’s Weekly. 

There ure twenty cotton factories now in 
operation in Japan, with o total of 822,080 
spindles, There are also twenty factories in 
process of establisbineut or extensivy, with au 
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The women of Denmark have sent a peti- 


tion te the president of the Riksdag, signed | 


by 20,000 of Chea number, demanding univer- 
sal suffrage. Fourteen thousand of the signa. 
tures are those of married women, A “social 
and political? school for women bas also re- 
eently been opened at Copenhagen, where 
contemporary history, coustitutional and 
moral law, aud psychology are taught. 

The Rev. J. Le M. Shallis, the viear of Bar- 
gess Hill, Sussex, Eugland, has reeoguized 
that the brain’ cannot be nourished on au 
empty stomuch, and he bas entered enthusi- 
asticully into the movement to give free din- 
ners to the poorer children attending the 
bourd sebvol in his parish The ehildren, 
however, bave to obtatn certain good marks 
for regular attendance ‘before they are en- 
titled tu a free dinner ticket. A murked in- 
crease in tae reenlar attendance of the sehol- 
arshas taken place.—[Pall Mall Gazette, 





KEW PUBLICATIONS, 


LIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG,. 1,000 vetave pages, 
cloth. Mailed: prepaid for $30 by the American Swe. 
denborg Printing and Publishing Suciety, 20 Cooper 
Union, New Yors cily, 





IBLE & LAND. Rev. Jaseus 3B. CONVERSE 
$1.00, post-pald. Moxrisrown, TENN, 


PRANG'S 
NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use ofchildren lenarnuiug to paint. 














These pants represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
with abselute satety. They come mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or io tin boxes. They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in BEurope—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany, They must nut be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, putup in cheap form and made of tr. 
jurious and pojlsonous materials, They are really one 
tut. colors in convenient furn for use and Wea expe- 
cially non-puisonous for the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-pofsonous colors for children we tssue 
several series of outline lilustrations of famillar sub- 
jects as practice shests, The origival desiva is fur. 
nished jn each case by some leading artist, and is 
strictly correct tn form and detail Directlous how to 
paint them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of cach series is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order'to serve the children as a gulde for bar. 
molous coloring, tnd aS an exaniple of artistiy work 
Is the foundation of taste. The insteuction ds all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse 
ment, 

PRICE OF PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS 

COLORS: 


Palette Colors— 

Valette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents, 
Palette B, contuning nine colurs with brush, 15 cents. 
Eagle Colors— 

Box No, 2, contwmning elght colors and brush, % eents 
Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 
40 cents, 

One box No. 2of Prang’s non-polsonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s Gulling pictures (eight ina package 
With an extra copy of one of them puuinted oy lind 
and full dlreetigns) 0 cetits, 

Or one box No. 2 of Praneg’s non-poigonous colors and 
three packiges of Prang’s outline pictures (each puck- 
age ditferent iu design), 31.00, 

To be found at all leading statloners, or will be sent 
by mail pest paid on receipt of price 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 


Only One Dollar. 

The mao Whose right principles and decp convietions 
have made the great movement for the sitgle tax on 
land values thus far suceessful, must be dear to thou 
sands who watch ind approve tis course, 

But his features are not so familar, and the esteem 
In which he held has prompted many requcsts fer 
the publication of his picture in worthy and permanent 
form, 

Realizing ¢his urgent demand, we bez to announce 
the publigation of au eutttely new and very steniag 


portriett-of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It ts In colors and fs full life stee, desteuned to be 
framed to in outsdile measurement of 17x22 tehes, 








This pleture will be segt, on receipt of price, by mall, 

postpadad. Remittinees may be giwde ether by check, 

post Office order, registered letter, or postal uate, 

L. PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
‘Boston, Masa.; 

NEW YORK~38 Bond street. 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 

SAN FRANCTSCO-599 Comnnereiab street, 


VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 
A limited number of bound voltumes of PEE A PAND. 
ARD, in heavy boards, are olfercd fur sate atthe ful 
lowlhe prices: 


Sopirate volumes... savaa eden de Sivas teeta niin) Seabed 
Volumes Sand 4, bowtd COfether, cece.) GOA 
Volurien 2, Dal dees ce cere eeeccentereccterereee 00 


(Expressage extrit) 

THE STANDARD, 

WW ifalen squire, New York 

“CIE DOKCAS MAGAZINE | 
iS falloff useful futormiation oo Woonta's Handi work, 
Kantting, Crochet-work, Fanbroidery, Art Needie work 
ahd other househola tuples of mceticaf ehiaraeter. very 
hiudy Shoufd subserive diy it, Piriee, foe a vear Address 
The Dorcas Masagine, i iark Jlice, New York, 
Rag POSH TAX DPDUVCTRINKS IN A ALT 


; SHELL. 
Thirty p&iuphiets 90 sartugs phases of Wie socal 
problem, The question of the buur, AH should) under. 
plaud It Will be sent post paid un receipt uf fifieco 
cents in stamps, or will be sent free lowny uae sendlug 
twenty-five cents for six mont’ subscription ta the 
Tus heformee, & sixteen page journal Address 
SINGLE TAX FERESS, 179) Lexiugtanave., N.Y, 
PMPRMGNED MONT PO INCE BATON, 
| Handveds in Uses Tifustrated chlreular A. FY 
TE LEPAMS, Bristol, Conn, 
OE BROTHERHOOD COPAMPAER + 
meRPE Ae washts agents everywhere, Must prout 
uble and iutercsung woel, Give references, 
7, A BTEMNER, Secty 
45 brvadway, NYY, 
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THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 


a mare 


estimated capacity of 180,680 spindles. India | 
too, is extending its cottou munufactures it 
an extraordinary rate. 


open for the absulurely 
eeonome theories, 
Issued weekly. © Annual 
Sample coptesa free. All subscribers will receive a copy 
of Mr, Peutecost’s book, “What f Bellesa’ Address 
the publisher, 
FRED C, LEUBUSCHER, 
76 Nassau street], New York City, 
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NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 


SPAR A, eet te RL SR RE ES ER So RE et a 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


tlugh O. Pencecoast, Edttor, 








Contains, besides other Interesting matter, the Sun- 
day addresses of Huh O, Pentecost before Unity con. 
grepation. Devoted to the betternient of this world as 
the best preparation for any ofler possible world, 

Its phutformis the single tax, but its columns are 

free disvussion of all other 


subseription, one dollar, 


BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Pace. 





Published monthly and devoted to Literature, poltttes, 
sclence and urt. 





A complete Jong uovel in each number, 

The publishers of BELVORD'S MAGAZINE reeorniz- 
ine the faet that "revolutions never go backwards,” 
have natlied the eolors of TAREE REFORM to the 
Mast ane APU e EG to flehit it outon this line” until the 
ubinformed areseducated up to the truth, that “un 
Necessary taxation ts unjust taxatlou” 

The well known reputation of the editors, is a zuarans 
tee that BELFORD 's MAGAZINE taal its depaetiietts 
willbe keptup toa dh standard, aod that che month. 
ly biibof fare, seu before its readers, will be alike wel- 
come In the bome, the offftee and the workshop, 


Subseription price, 62.50 0 year; 2 cents a number, 


Subscriptions received by booksellers, oewsdealers 
and postinasters everywhere, or rent by P.O. order, 
bak cheek, decatt or registered: letter, 

Simple capies sent tains address, 

New volume begins With the December qumber, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 


ttt ens 


NEW BOOKS, 


The Tariffon Imports Intothe Dulted States, 
anal the Mree Bint, 

As coptatned: ty aet of Miauretod, 288d, aso the THuwallan 

Reeiprocity Treaty, aodbextraets from the Nivigation 

nnd Oleomargarine wets, Pndeacd. limo, Paper covers, 

25 CeNUS. 

A most useful book, In a moment you can tnd the 
exact tax on any article imported into the United 
States, apd the names of everytbiog on the free list. 
Invaltatle to editors and all toterested iu the great 
tari question now so freely discussed. 
An American 
Jury. 

SVELCIINS ON THE TAREE delivered tn the House 
of Representatives fnothe great debate, April it—May 
19, 1 SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM ROTIE SIDES, 
Carefully revised and published by authority, 
piled by Willian GQ. Terrell, 
paper, 50 cents, 


Appeal to the People as a 


Com- 
Large iia. cloth, 1; 


The Protective Taritl; What lt Does Kor Us. 
iy General Hermaun Lieb. Fourth edition, © ith re 
Visions dad additions. ato. Cloth, 810 THE PRESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 

The Professor's Siater. 

A Novel By Julian Hawthorne, Author of “A 
Dream wud @ Forgetting?’ ela Cloth, BLU. J aper, W 
cents, 

The Mapleson Memotra—-1PS48-1 8%, 


Ry Joln Uf. Maplesen., With a Portrait of the Au 
thor, 2vuls. Bye. Cloth, 4.00, 


Divided Liven, 

ANovel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of “The Am- 
bitious Women? “The bidse Friend," (A Hopeless 
Case,” “Taking Cytibils,” efe. Cloth, $1.0, Kaper 
Covers, 50 Cenls. 

A Friend to the Widew. 

hy Maja Spencer, Author of “Cahcunity Jane,” “A 
Plucky One," ete, Cloth, $1.00 Paper Covers, 50 
cents, 

The Veteran and Hills Pipe, 

By Alblon W, ‘Fourgee Author ofa ‘duels Errand,’ 
ete, Cloth, 10, ‘ 

A Boston Girl. 

At Lostou Bar Harber wad Maris, 
cents, 


Paper Covers, 60 


Carlotta Perry's Poemn. 
lane. Cloth, S1.0n 
Huddy. 

A Novel. By Patlence Stapleton, 

per Covers, BU ceuta, 
Swedish folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Traushited icy WW. T. Myera, 
With 4) full page and gther Wastrativns, Simiall quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Prive, &b54 

fPloarence Pobles, 

By Willhain J. Bloregee (camedtin), 
Paper covers, 50 conta, 

Mirinuen Balestier, 
Ry Bdgur Paweett. Cloth, 61.00 


Cloth, @1.00, Pa- 


Cloth, §1.00, 


A novel Paper, 
50 cents, 
Youe Santo: A Child of Jupan. 

Auavel, By KOH, House, (Pie sertel just completed 
fo the Atlantic Monthiy. Cloth, &1L00Q Pauper, 6 
cents. 

Under the Maples. 

Anovel. By Waiter N. (itm. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
DD cents. 

Adventures on the Mosauito Shore, 

By E. George Squier, M.A, Pb. AL With 60 lilustra- 
tions. Ltme, clotli; 61.00, 

Edition de Luxe of Poems of Paaston. 

By Ella Wheeler Wileox, Fuily dlustrated with pho- 
tagravuares, wood cuts and Pees process plates, by 
Graves, Khodes, Cady and others, Large quarto. 
Cloth, $4.00, bull Muorocea, $7.00, 

Setunoafu auaced Henre, 

Ry Minna tevin. Wath portrait of the author. 

forgn WILK ‘tues Of dia sion. (Ciodi, &o 00, 
The Wrour Man. 

By Gersrude Garrison. Paper, 3 centpe 
he Shadew ef che Burrs. 
ty bernest DebLaneey  Plerson, 

ceuls, 

Aunt Saliv's Boy Jack, 

By NOI. W. faCiite, Taper, 25 cents, 


Unl- 


A Novel, 
A Novel Paper, % 


ANovel, 


An Japonsible Possibiiltiy; or, Cun Such 
Things Be 
A Novel, By Charles i. i. Wiugate, Paper Covers, 29. - 
vetith, . 


Rochefoucnuld’s Merol Maxton. 
With Steel Vortridt of Author, Cloth, 810, 
Rousscad'’s Confessiaqun, 
Fully and beautifully Tilustrated, Iwo volumes ty 
one, Cloth, EER : 
The Ponitive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte, ‘Tropslated by Harriet Martineau, 
Bya, Cloth, S49 
An Americanw Veudern, 
By TC. Crawford, Uustrated, Chath, @100, Paper 
fa) cehts, 
BELFORD, CLARE 
PUBLESELEGES, 


Chienga, New Work aud ane 


& CO, 


Kroneclern. 
ANY PERSON CAN FPUAYV THE PIANO 
AND QHEAN WEEEHOUET A TREACHER, 
by using Saper's Tnstantancous Gutde ta the heya, 
Price, $1.0) No previous Knew ledge of nusie whatever 
required. Send Pe hook of Cestimonlals free, Addresg 
Bee Vorces Muguciue, 19 Park Place, New. York, 
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“Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
‘it by ten in one year by get- 
ing the sole agency for A  & 
watches ing your city, 
guarantee you aie 
against los x, supply adver- 

tising matter free, give exelue On 
sive agency. sole use of our 






PHILA. 

club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proot Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 


no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest, No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full: particu- 
lars before your town is taken, We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 
THE KEYSTONE. WATCH CLUB CO. 
qo4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol- 








lur, or ten cents sample copy—contaios Ust of Florida 


Lands fur sale fer cash, or on the dustaliment phin. 
Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Fla. 


_References given. id 


000 EH A.000 F lays, comicyrte., he. each, Amusements, 
Lists free. W EMY a8 & CO. 2 Beekman, N.Y 











KS. AGATHA MUNLER ATKINS WLLL 


a continue to receive pupils in) solo stnglog and 
vocal sight reading at her residence, 223 E. 32d street, 
New York. 


OLLAND'S_ 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 


40 Fourth avenue, 
Bevw loth and 14€b sts, 
AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ 83 and $4 shoe. 26 BOWERY, 
dear Pris Prince ce sirect. 














WE PAY AGENTS *9387,2109.Re 


ANDALL EXPENSES Totravel or forltocal works 
state which preferred, also salary wanted, SLOA N 
@& CO., Munufacturers, 244 George St., Ciucinuati, O. 


CvaeyY CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Lat) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N, Y¥. 
BOOK. JOB AND NEW NEWSPAPER PRINTING PRINTING. 


A iow sea eaOKER 
atte oh 


A ae a C8, Pei hen Agence 
WILMNOT CASTLE & co., Ruchester, BY. 








aks peing. ia Porte ars ample 
ft] sty alo if e c 
or wort md Wet Loule Moe 


1) LMANS PULME VS PULMONIC SYRUP is the best 


EVERYWHERE 

eee ED and Women toS 

4 6 Felebrated miss OUR 
Cough Remeds. Prices, Ge., Ste. and 61. 


A wasy eR.  -Dirtiegt ¢ sWarhed C 
Steam, Pet 
Depot, 381 Fourth ave. New York, 














ek STANDARD SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


do you want Amateur Photograph Outilts? DO YOU 

NANT BOOKS FOR YOUR BOYS? Seud for cata 
mgues, and if you mention “Standard” will give you 
discount of Ter per cent. 

F. H. CARPENTER & CO., Box 2988, Boston, Mass. 


ree 


WALKING MADE EASY. 


An effectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, 
etid, Tender and Tired Feet. Wood's Walking Made 
usy Foot Powders, for the complete removal of 
éallous, will prevent excessive sweating of the feet 
cad remove all soreness from bunions. New = shves 
made easy as old ones, A cure guaranteed for ali 
alfections of the feet. Sent, post paid, on receipt of 
price, & centaur. WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 
MN River st. Trov N 
RIVATE INSTRUCTION tn the Aucient 
Classics, Mathematics and Science by an ex. 
perienced college praduiate,  Riupid prepatation for 
college examinations and for profession and commer. 
chal pursuits. Persons of negleeted education receive 
special attention. Address PKOF, LOWSON, 689 Prest- 
dent street, Brooklyn. 








KANSAS CITY, Mo. - 7 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,00 to 610,000 each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum, Inte arest: puy- 
able semi-annually. These nds are secured b “Urst 
Mortgages On Kinsas City property worth three and 
four tines the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maturity, Inter- 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchange added... Recorded mortgage forwarded with 
each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of 8100 and upward, ee interes’ 
at the rate of eight percent per annun. Certiticates 
of deposit are secured by tirst mortgage bonds depos- 
ited With a trustee, a special deposit reevipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certifleate of deposit: an 











WRITE AT ONCE TO 


also that of your city, county and state. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 
or in Clubs, a¢ $1.0 a 
guaranteed. . Exclusive 


absolutely sufe investment, 
When ordering securities write Your name in full, 
J. HH. BAVERLEIN & CO.,, 
Security Building, 

iw buying or selling our 

Watches, either all cash 
week. Reliable Agents 
wanted. Lowest prices 
eereltgny given, 





TTT} VO MEN, bens Peloseauphy here aud 
we will helps yOu to goad pusitivis, Addsess Amere 
fran Sclnal ef ESOC ES ORY: Madbaan, Whe. 


SNE Le VAX MEN 








Help spread ue gata 1,000 stlekers, assorted 
sizes, With single tax mottoes ‘and doctrines, 81; 100 
pote-heads and envelopes printed, with card and mot. 
wes, 61; SU for 63, All pustpaid, Cards, cireulirs, 
tracts, ete., av lowest prices, 

» G, KIDDER, 


Hox 631, Orange, Muss. 


[ar aeenaenranetaeaeamadeneeaten eaaaecorbatentiemnaandenenteandibaieadiemnenmammnamenemenioniisieas tana amemtetiameaen ed 





digo Neha ih 
Kur for ion mates te) 


SEVENTH AVENUE, vihouKLY 







es gg een ttn et ce Sa 


PIANO FORTES 





contains the choicest gems for Reading, und We guarantee satisfaction or will refuad the money. 


OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose street, New York, 





PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cnuse of Industrial 
Depression and of Increase of Want Wi 
Increase of Wenalth—The Remedy. 


BY NHENRY (iEORGE. 


2 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Walt calf or half morocco, $2.50. 


et 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 


342 pages. 
Cloth, $1.0. Paper covers, 3 cents. 
Half calf or half morvucco, $2.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tarif! Question with 
Especini Regard to the interests of Labor. 


BY HENKY GEORGE, 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents 
Half valf or talf morovco, $3.00 





in Hall Calf: 


Progress ANd POVEPLY..ccccec ces ceeeee cree BVO 
Socinul Problenns.........cccccccecsssenccscesen GeO 
Prorection er Free Trade...............08. BVO 


In sets of three, bound alike.............. 7.00 | 





THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whac lie Involves, and How Alone It Cau: 


ae settied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
87 pages, 
Paper covers, 1U cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Passage-ateArmea Between the Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George. 
Ti pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Peverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. D. F. GUTSCHOW 
430 pages. 

Paper covers, 35 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L, LeMONNIER. 
vi8 pages, 

Paper covers, 8275. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE 7 
(Protection or Free Trade? in French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

436 pages, 

Paper cov ever 82.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progreas aud Poverty in Irtlianys 
TRANSLATION OF, LUDOVICO RUSEBIO, 
342 pages, 

Paper covers, $2.%, 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpald on receipt 
of price, Foreign editions of these books imparted on 


order, : 
HENRY GFORGE. 12 Unton square, New York. 


5 lubolate off hr tabalant, 


tarrh, Deafness, 8, Bronehitis Con- 
sumption, Asthina, cured at home. 
nes pan mphlet and full particulars 

ress, naming this paper, 


De, M.W. CASE, a 
606 WN. Broad &t., Philad’a, Pa. 










FIT CYAN, Bote Ton medicine free. We warrant our 
Biely tocure the worst cases, and the only physi- 
cians Whe do this to prevent your belng Imposed upon 
by men using fulse names and who are not doctors. 
aause others failed js uo reason for not sling this 
medicine, Give express and post office address. ft 
costs you Bothing, Address Asabel Medical yureau 
4 Broadway, New York, 


“ypewriter made to merr the modern want for a 


machine which prints directly from type, tses no 
ribbon, ailgos permanently ac point of priute 
N 


fug, inflight, compact, durable uod—in a 
word—is built on scientific priuciptes. 


A TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILL. 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO. 


400 CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS, 


bound in handsome Hthograph paper cover, miiled tu any address, postpaid, for 80 cents in stamps. 


T's C [ J RED svect ugh pny. 


aan PIANOS 


Qo 
A mere ee eee a sa. 
MANUFACTURERS, a.) ioe 


AND SQUARE. -6 - UPRIGHT 








SP asingee OLID 


°sTANE ORCA OL Eines 


IFUL 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


SOULE AGENTS. 
345 Broadway, New York. 


This book 
Address J. S, 


| THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


5 1, ASyllabus of Progress and Pove erty. Louis PF. Post. 


EUS. 

| b Australian System. Louis F. Post. 4 pages, 

‘ re First Principles. Henry George, 4 pages 

: . The Right to the Use of the Earth, Herbert Spen 

) cer. 4puges. 

5 Farmers and the Single Tax. Thomas G,. 
man, 8 pares. 

6. The Canons of Taxation. 


Shean 


Henry George. dpaces, 
i FT A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisins Sanmmel B. Churke, 
! 16 pages. 

& Back tothe Land. Bishop Nultw. 16 pigres, 


9% The Single Tax. Thos. G. Sheatenan 8 pages, 
{ 1. The Amertcau Farmer Henry George 4 pages 
' UL Unemployed Libor Henry George. 4 pages, 


+ 12 The Case Phiinty Stated. HH. @. Ring. 3 pages. 


; Prices of Single Tax SAbrary: Two-page tracts--1 
copy, 1 cent; 40 cupies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 2 cents; 
' 1,000 copies, $1. 5. 

Four-page trac ‘t5—1 copy. 2 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents: 
100 copies, 40 cents; 1,000 copies, 83. 

Eight-page tracts—1 copy, 3 cents; 10 copies, 10 cents 
100 copies, $0 cents; 1,000 copies, $6. 

Sixteen-page tracts—1 copy, 4 cents; 5 copies, 10 
cents; 100 copies, $1.60; 1,000 couples, $12 

Nu extra ¢ arge by mull. 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- 
brary” are stillin stuck: 

5. ASumin Proportion. T. L. McCready. 2 pages. 

Settler’s Nightmare, Louis F. Post. 4 pages. 

. New York’s Docks, J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

0 Mysterious Disappearance. Lewis Freelang. 6 pp. 
11, How to Increase Profits. A. J. Steers. 2 pages. 

13 Sailors’ Snug aoe bor and che Randall Farm. wW. T. 

Croasdale. 2 pac ges. 
- WA The Goluguite Church and Shoemaker’s Ficli. W 
} T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 
18. Only a Dream. Abner C. Thomas. 4 pages 
18. It is the Law of Christ. Rev.S.H.Spencer. 4 pp. 
19. My Landterd. Jolin Jones, Fed nha 
21, Christianity and Poverty, Father Huntington 4 pp. 
22. Poverty and Christianity. H.O, Pentecost, 8 pages. 
2. Religion vs. Robbery. Rev. Dr. McGlynn. 8 pages. 
2. Anti-slavery and Anti-poverty. H. O, Pentecast. 8S pp 
29. Tenement House Morality, J.0.8. Huntington. 4 pp. 
3 ee Truth and Its Error. Henry George. 
pages. 
34. Horse Sense. W.C. Woods, M.D, 2 pages. 
i 38. “God Wills It.” Henry George. 4 pages, 
' 89. What We Want. Everett Giiextn, ex-president 
Ty pog ae unlon No, 6, 2 page 
44. How John’s Father Saw the Light. W. C.Woods 2pp 
51. 19 hou bes for Chriotiah Thinkers, Rev. Jobn WwW. 


5A. What at ibe United Le 4 Labor Party Want Henry George. 
pages, 

61. A Practical Illustration. Hugh B. Brown. 2 pages. 

64. Hints as to What You Can bu. Henry George. 4 pp. 

6. Toa Buokkeener. Bartholuinew Appleby. 2 pages 

67. A Piece of Land. The late Francis G. Shaw. 2 pp, 

Tl. My Hulcper Woman and My Grocery Man. Wiliam 
eCube, 4 pages. 

84. A Kepublican’s Reasons for Supporting Cleveland 

Judge Frank T. Reld. 2 pages. 
§5. A Catechism, D., A. 46. 2 puges, 
88 Jefferson and Hamilton, Chauncey F. Black. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


+ 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
t 
42, First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 

| 44 eee Truib and Its Error. Henry George 
| 

| 

j 

\ 

| 


“4 Tesi ; Laud Valuexj Henry Georme. 3 pages. 
47. It_is fae Law of Christ Rev, S. H. Spencer of 
Henry, lL 4 pages. 


4 Th Case Biainls Stated. H.F. Hing. 3 pages. 
33. Ballors’ Snug Harbor. Wm Wm. T. Croasdale. 12 pages 


SWEDISH. 
52, The Case Plainly Stated. H.F. Ring. § pages 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


57. Protection as a Universal Need, 
ages. 

@. The Tariff Question. Henry George. 4 ase 

63. American yoann 

Henry George, 


Henry George, 4 


and British Free Trade, 
4 pages, 
69. Protection and Wages. Henry George, § pages, 
0. T a Common Sense of ue Tariff Questiow, Thomas 
G, Shearman. 8 page 

, Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas G. Shear. 
| man. & p pas ages, 

75 A Short Turiff History, 
i ages. 

76, Be Talk to Proteetionists, Thomas G, Shearman 

pages 

‘9, An Address to Workingmen on the Tariff Question 
! Henry George. 4 pages, 
, . Aset of these Tracts will be sent to any ‘address for 
, ten cents, aibamiincy 
i 


Thomas G, Shearman 4 


Other numbers In preparawon. 
. 4 ee THE STANDARD, 
12 es squire, New York city, 


CURE *#:. DEAF 
Peck'a Pat. THES ed Cashloned Ear 


| ruse VERE ECTLY BESTORE 
Ph) DBE MEASEN G whether Deafness is caused 
shy colds, fever or iujurics to the natural drume, 
livisitle, comfortable, alwayal n position. Music, 
ie converaation, whispers beard distiuctly, Success. 
“Jful where allother remedies fail, Sold only by 
~ F. MISCON. 053 Brogdway, cor. 13th Bt, 


Address 








ow Yorke W rite or call for illustrated buuk of proot ¥ REE. 





Pino's Teuiway for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Dse, and Cheapest. 







Sold by druggists or sent hy mall, 
he. ET Hazeltine, Warreu, Pa 














me mane M PARE "pe: ‘Son’ CLO TUES, 


q x 8 Ny ? 
Atk youu GRUCKE FOR KIB MANS 


Vol. M No. 4 yy 


Stee SA atm aim Rene 





eRTTEN NE 
gunk echt TAC 


BUY DIRECT 2Ne849 


to $500 
THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men Baise 2cexns comusctoy 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 


ead say where you saw this.) 





Pennsylvania Agricultaral Works, York, Pa, 


Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Wills. tr 
Send fur Catalogue. Portable, Ste. 
tionary, Traction and Automatic Bae 
ginesuspecialty, Warranted ¢qualar 
KUperiorte 
\ any made. 







Address A.B, FARQUHAR @ @ SON, York, Pa,© 











and Cranberry 
Full history and price 


T. D. STAPLES, 
Portland, Mieb. 





7 U EM ky Pe t4 y F Dew hee 
Plants for gardea culture, 
list free, Address 





RTH AN D Ww natin Miviuaghta taught 
K Oo by mail or personally, 
ituations procur ed all mpils when competent. 
end for circular, W.G. CEPA BRE BE, Osworo N.Y. 


gt HE PILLUW INHALER 
Will Permouently Cure 
Catareh. Bronchitis, 
ji Asthma woud Incipient 
IK Consumption. 
i Caedthesnmeasunordic 
if nary pillow and ouly at 
“Nnight). No pipes or tubes, 
Perfectly sate tothe most 
tdelicate. The medicine 
ADS ae is breathed in, not swale 
2 2 EES ES Powed. and woes right to 
the discussed — 
the air pnasages, from che toatriin to the 
bottom of the fangs. From the very first 
bight the passages are clearer aud the ine 
flaamation is less. The cure is sure and 
reasonably rapid. 
Call and see the Pillow-Inhaler or send for De- 
scriptive PFaumplet and Testimonials, 
HENRY & FOSTER, 
a0 Enst Path Se... New York, 





asighull AUTOS. = 













tind Pise's Cure for 
. Consumption THE 
—Pr sy BEST remedy for 
hoarseness and to 
- clear the throut. 










(JrOkGE “WILSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London) 
Importing Tattor. 
206 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 





“tTis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Setmpronius; we'll deserve It.” 





SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 


SENT ON APPLICATION, 





New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Chuice Patterns, 
An’ Elegant Selection. 


The Best Looms in the West of England 
contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
goods, Which for richness “of quality, durability of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses wd vantages nut held 
by other houses receiving gouds through resident buy- 
ers. Why? Thev were beadllnis in London by @. Wilsun, 


é ARK U YUU oy 
k OPT RED <¢ 

That is the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE KEMEDY, theonly quick, safe, 
sureand perminent cure for bernia (breach) or rup- 
ture. This great remedy haus cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time clusing the hernial opentug. The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of atruss. Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, reheved nnmediately. The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogetber 
in six toeight weeks. Price of Remedy, sutticient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show goud effect, $l. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package. UO. FRINK, sole proprietor, 24 Browdway, New 
York. (Opposite the post office.) 











AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT, 


We want live, energetic agents in every county in the 
United States and Canada to sell a patent article of 
great merit, on its merits, Ang article buaving a huge 


sivie, paying over 106 per cent promt, having he vompety- 


tions and on Which the agent is protected in the exclu. 
sive sale by a deed given rtor each and every county he 
way secure from us, With all these advantages to our 
agents, and the fact fs that itis an article that can be 
sold to every houscowner, it might not be necessary to 
make an extraordinary offer to secure oud agents at 
once, but we have concluded tg make it to show, not 
only our confiuence in the merits of our inv ention, but 
in its salability by any agent that will bandle it with 
energy. Ourugents tow at work are making from 610 
to 63a month clear, and this fact makes it safe for us 
to make our offer to all Who are out of employment, 
Any agent that will give our business a thirty days? 
trial and fail to clear at least $100 in this time, above ald 
expenses, can return all gouds unsold to us snd we will 
refund the money paid for them, No such employer of 
agents ever dared to make such offers, nor Would we if 
we did not Kagw Chat we have agents BOW Indking more 

than double this amount. Our Targe desuriptive eircue 
lars explain our offer fully, aud these we wish te send 
to everyone out of mploymnent wo will send as three 
one veut stamps for Postage, Send at once wnd secure 


the agency in time for the boom, aud go to work on the 
terms named ln our extraor danary offe r, 


National Nevelty Ce., 
B14 Baieutie’d &E, POE EE Pa 


BV. THE WRINGER S21 


we MOST 


Address at once, 


BOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


“GG Saves half the labor of other 
wringern, as costa but little ore 
een net GREA 
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ed 


ae 





